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Oriffin  of  Tip9 

Tips  had  their  origin  in   the  popular 
^ghsh  coffee  houses  of  two  centuries  ago 
At  the  doors  were  hung  brass-bound  boxes,* 
and  on  each  was  engraved,   "To  insure 
promptaess."  Those  who  contributed  were 
the  subjects  of  special  attention  from  the 
waiters.    The  initial  letters  of  the  phrase 
have  ever  since  been  used  to  denote  a  spe- 
cial  fee  to  servants,  as  an  inducement  to 
work  quickly  and  well. 
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^^  The  writer  is  under  the  impression  that 
"tips"  might  also  denote  "To  insure  Prompt 
Service." 

FtepwraHofffor  a  Sea  Voyage 

The  first  and  foremost  thing  to  do  is  to 
lec  that  you  have  a  warm  suit  of  heavy 
underwear,  an  old  suit  of  clothes  and  a 
heavy  winter  overcoat.    Then  you  should 
purchase  a  good  steamer  rug,  which  sells 
for  from  $3.50  upwards.    With  the  above 
you  ire  fairly  well  outfitted.  Another  good 
addition  to  your  kit  is  a  light  waterproof, 
a  pair  of  rubbers  and  a  heavy  pair  of 
woollen  stockings  or  socks,  as  the  case  may 
be.    Then  if  there  be  any  1   'ies  in  the 
party  you  should  take  a  pillow  or  two  as  the 
deck  chairs,  are  quite  tiresome  to  one  when 
made  use  of  all  day.  If  you  intend  doinj-  any 
lengthy  travelling  on  the  continent  you  had 
better  take  an  extra  old  trunk  specially  for 
the  purpose  of  carr>^ng  the  above  ship's 
clothing. 

« 
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"»«»  row  Arrtve  in  Uvuroel 

.t  may  be  left  with  the  shipping  company 
«nt.I  your  return.    It  i,  presumed  you  have 
taken  passage  on  one  of  the  passenger  boats 
".Img  out  of  the  St.  Uwrence.    If  so 
you  board  the  steamer  either  at  Montf^' 
or  Quebec.    K  at  the  fom,er,  youget  on 
«»ard  the  night  before  and  leave  vety  early 
m  the  morning,  probably  at  dayli^t,  arriv- 
'"g  at  Quebec  in  the  afternoon  or  evening 
You  experience  no  trouble  in  Ibcating  your 
cabm,  or  in  securing  a  deck  chair  or  a  seat 
m  the  dming  saloon.    It  i,  always  better  to 
rent   the  former  from  the  deck  steward 
than  to  be  encumbered  by  takmg  one  with 
you.  These  chairs  can  be  obtained  from  the 
deck  stewards  for  four  shillings  for  the 
trip    (one    dollar).    Within    twenty-four 
hour,  after  embaHcing  on  your  steamer,  you 
probably  know  everybody  on  board;  thati, 
"  rT"  T'  '°'"  ""d.  «  you  do  not,  it  is  sur- 
prising how  much  everybody  else  knows 
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about  you,  providing  you  are  somebody,  or 
your  name  is  in 

"  Who's  Who  " 

The  smoking  room  is  a  great  place  to  get 
acquainted  with  the  men  passengers.  Then 
may  follow  introductions  to  the  ladies  if 
your  credentials  pass  muster  with  the  hus- 
band, brother  or  uncle  of  the  pretty  young 
lady  you  have  been  admiring  ever  since  you 
got  on  board.  You  may  be  disappointed 
in  finding  yourself  talking  to  some  old 
spinster,  or  married  lady,  well  advanced  in 
years,  and  then  discover  you  have  only  been 
used  as  a  locum  teneus  by  the  man  who  in- 
troduced you.  Well,  it  is  all  in  the  game  of 
life  on  board  ship,  an^  you  have  to  take 
your  chances  one  way  or  the  other.  It  is 
just  the  same  in  anything  else  in  life  on 
land. 
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The  Smoker 

This  is  the  great  meeting  place  and  the 
principal  centre  for  the  talkers  among  the 
passengers.    There  are  more  yams  and  dis- 
cussions and  arguments,  heard  in  one  hour 
in  the  smoking  room,  than  anywhere  else. 
You  cannot  get  away  from  it.    Visiting  it 
r^rularly  is  one  of  the  penalties  of  being  an 
inveterate  smoker,  as  there  is  very  little 
smoking  done  anywhere  else  by  the  saloon 
passengers;  and  in  it  oftentimes  the  best  of 
men  are  driven  in  their  idleness  to  gamble 
and  wager  on  the  run  of  the  ship,  and  any- 
thing else  that  anybody  wants  to  bet  on.    It 
is  only 

Whtn  IA9  Trumpet  Sounde  for  MetOe 

that  there  is  any  "let  up"  on  the  fascinat- 
ing mflucnce  which  the  smoking  and  drink- 
ing j-ooms  have  for  the  male  members  of 
the  ship.  Why  the  lady  passengers  are  not 
provided  with  something  to  compare  with 
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it,  is  only  explain«i  by  the  fact  that  the 
»en  who  build  the  .hip.,  ,nd  run  th^ 
h»ve  not  thought  of  it  Perhap.  .^ 
«^R  tti.  they  wiU  cha.«fe  tj  ^^ 

Why  I  have  known  «veral  good  game,  of 
poker  being  .uramarily  broken  up  by  the 
-dde^  retirement  of  husband,  who  Lt 

.round  w.th  a  cold  «„ile,  and  declined  to 
enter  mto  any  more  contests.    Of  course, 
Aqt  were  men  in  the  habit  of  losing  mo^ 
"cards  and  then  refusing  to  b^  the^ 
wves  a  new  gown  and  hat  in  Paris,  or  a 
r.cA^.A^  supper  in  London.    Now  the.! 
■nen  were  not  diplomaU  and  never  would 
have  made  good  statesmen.    I  know  half  a 
doren  men  who  would  have  been  glad  to 
pve  these  fellows  a  few  lesson,  on  «Ho# 
^„™*'  T'  *"'  ""PPy  «*en  when  you 
happen  to  be  overwhelmed  by  a  speU  of  Ud 
"«*•       The  smoking  room  is  alike  the 

-a  .      . 


SS.    CA^•ADA 


•  ill' 

It 


, 


jl  il 
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i:f 


^T^  of  the  t«veU«,  with  hU  won- 
^  «l»«.tu«,,  „d  of  the  AmericM 

*««<»««  who  *,rted  „  a  poor  boy  run- 
7*  "ewagM  for  .  country  ,to«,  «,d  x^ 
Ay  own.  «ver,|  dtie.,  h.If  a  dozen  »U. 
«^  wd  probably  a.  many  tnut,  in  the 

T^l"^-  "A"  ™«>  "re  alilce  to  m? 
^.  Ae  «„oking  room  .teward,  "a,  the.* 
nch  feUow.  seldom  break  the  repda.    •.." 

Fbr  two  or  three  day.  the  rtip  goe.  along 

"»o«y  «.d  eveor  thing  i.  veor  ptea^nt 
unw  all  at  once  you  Io.e  .ight  of  land,  uA 
"•Itte  that  you  an 

On  Ma  Jtoiootf  oeeoM 

bihU  *^,*^  *»«  ««  f«wer  people  at 
taWe  and  fewer  «„olcers  in  the  .moldng 
room.  Tien  you  perceive  that  a  goodly  num- 
ber  are  not  "enjoying  the  weed"  as  usual 
and  't  is  a  Httle  out  of  place  for 


the 


you  to  ask 


Jaces  and  a  drowsy  look  in  Itheir  eyes  be- 
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token  an  uncomfortable  feeling.  They  are 
simply  indisposed  to-day,  and  even  the 
Scotch  and  soda  brings  no  sol  ",ce  to  their 
afflicted  condition,  which  may  be  said  to  be 
boiJering  on  melancholia,  temporary  in- 
sanity, or  anything  which  brings  on  a  don't- 
care-whedier-you-^live-or-die-sensation.  If 
you  don't  know  what  this  means  from  per- 
sonal experience,  you  may  reckon  yourself 
a  good  sailor.  In  a  day  or  two,  however, 
everybody  is  feeling  better  and  more  cheer- 
ful, and  as  far  as  the  above  discomfitted  pas- 
sengers are  concerned  the  pleasures  of  the 
voyage  are  reviving  and  their  appetites  im- 
proving. 

AppeHie9  Improving 

A  good  remedy  for  sea  nausea  is  to  re- 
main on  deck  as  long  as  possible.  The 
deck  steward  will  bring  your  meals  to  you 
and  it  is  very  delightful  eating  there,  even" 
if  you  do  prefer  taking  them  in  the  dining 
saloon. 
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Everyone    does  his    share  of    walking 
before  meals,  and  soon  you  know  how  many 
times  around  the   deck,  or  up  and  down, 
make  a  mile  and  your  aim  of  course  is  to 
do  so  many  miles  a  day.    The  average  is 
about  five,   There  are  also  deck  games  for, 
the  exercise  of  your  muscles,  which  are  only^ 
indulged  in  during  fine  weather.  Going  by 
thr  Canadian  route  you  are  in  sight  of  land 
for  about  two  days.  Then  leaving  the  south 
shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  or  the  coast  of 
Gaspe,  yiou  pass  along  the  north  coast  of 
Newfoundlandv   and  through  the  Strait  of 
Belle  Isle,  when  you  finally  reach  the  ocean. 
For  a  day  and  a  night  you  are  likely  to  see 
icebergs,  and   if  you  get  near  enough  to 
tbem,   they   make   very   pretty  spectacles, 
especially  at  night  if  the  moon  be  at  its  best. 
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•^Am*  T0U  Leave  Quebec 

you  will  perhaps  come  to  the   conclusion 
that  an  ocean  voyage  consists  of  nothing 
but  eating;  drinking,  walking  and  sleeping. 
This  is  true  if  you  do  not  indulge  in  the 
pleasures  of  the  recreation  room.    Break- 
fast is  on  between  8  and  9.30,  beef  tea  or 
bouillon   at  eleven,  lunch  at  one,  tea  or 
chicken  broth  at  4.30,  dinner  at  seven  and 
suppei*  any  time  between  that  and  11  p.m. 
I  often  think  there  are  more  people  iU  on 
board  ship  from  indigestion  than  from  the 
motion  of  the  ship.    An  excellent  way  to 
live,  and  not  overeat,  is  to  take  a  fruit 
breakfast  in  the  morning;  beef  tea  at  eleven 
«m.  to  whet  the  appetite;  then  lunch  and 
dinner,  leaving  out  the  afternoon  tea  and 
late  supper.    By  following  such  a  cou^e 
you  arrive  in  England  feeling  no  ill  after- 
effects of  your  voyage. 
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Sighting  Irelana 

IS  one  of  the  interesting  moments  on  ship- 
board  when  going  over  from  America.  The 
«thu8iasm  and  exuberant  spirits  of  the 
Irish  people  are  calculated  to  fire  up  almost 
any  nationality   on  board.    To   those   re- 
turning from  America  ?or  a  visit  to  their^ 
native  soil,  or  those  seeing  the  Green  Isle 
for  the  first  time,  it  makes  no  difference. 
They  are  aU  overjoyed.    The   feeling  is 
contagious  and  impregnates  everyone  else, 
and  there  is  no  happier  moment  on  any  ship 
going  to  England  than  that  following  the 
first  sight  of  the  shores  of  Ireland.    From 
tty  diary  I  take  the  following  lines:— 

THE  EfMEIULD  ISLE 

I  have  to  sing  of  the  same  old  thing, 

The  weather  bright  and  fair 
With  a  crowd  so  f uU  and  roUickine 

With  devil  a  bit  a  cate. 

We're  nearing  Ireland's  green  Ht  shore 
Which  fires  the  hearts  of  those 
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Who  from  that  dear  old  land  of  Moore. 
Have  tasted  joys  and  woes.    . 

It's  home  to  them,  the  deai  old  place, 
Where'er  their  course  hath  run, 

With  them  the  race,  the  Irish  race, 
Will  nerer  be  outdone. 

Thus  echo  back  the  shouts  of  glee 
That  fill  the  ship  with  cheer, 

Hurrah  for  thee,  a  welcome  free 
Prom  voices  piping  clear  f 

Thrice  welcome  sight,  O  Ireland  blest 

To  hearts  beyond  the  sea 
To  dear  ones  d»eaming  of  the  rest 

They  yet  may  find  in  thee. 

and  up  the  muddy  Mersey,  brings  you  to 
the  docks  at  Liverpool.  The  ship  has  pro- 
bably stopped  at  Southampton  or  Queens- 
town  for  a  pilot,  or  to  put  off  the  mails,  if 
if  she  be  a  Royal  mail  boat  The  health  offi- 
cers as  well  as  the  company's  land  officials 
are  among  the  first  to  come  on  board,  and  if 
the  ship's  manifest  is  all  right,  it  is  not 
long  before  all  the    pasengers  are  disem- 
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barking  on  the  quay  where  the  luggage,  (m 
England  this  is  the  proper  word,)  is'  ex- 
amined .by  Custom  House  officers,  and 
labelled  with  a  small  label  about  the  size  of 
a  registration  stamp.  The  principal  ques- 
tion asked  is  "Have  you  any  tobacco  or 
spirituous  liquors"? 

^^^^  Are  Several  Biff  BaUways  In 
England 

two  of  which  are  the  Midland  and  London 
and  North  Western.    These  railways  touch 
almost  every  leading  centre  on  the  island. 
In  most  of  the  large  cities  there  is  a  hotel 
in  connection  with  the  staition,  as  is  being 
adopted  by  the  C.P.R.  in  Canada.    As  a 
rule  these  hotels  are  well  conducted  and 
make    very  reasonable  chaises.    K    you 
should  be  going  to  one  of  these  hotels  in 
Liverpool,  you  will  find  officials  on  the  dock 
who  will  take  charge  of  your  belongings 
and  direct  you  to  a  dus  which  will  take  you 
to  the  hotel  free  of  charge.    You  have  to 
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pay  a  small  tax  for  the  landing  of  your 
baggage,  and  do  not  fail  to  tip  your  porter- 
or  hotel  official,  whom  you  will  find  very^ 
obliging  and  painstaking  in  looking  after 
your  comforts.    Here  you  will  probably 
meet  with  your  first  experience  of  the  total- 
ly different  way  they  do  things  as  com- 
pared with  our  manner  of  doing  things  in^ 
Canada. 


Hwo  Tour  Boffffoge  i9  Checked 

For  instance  you  do  not  receive  any  checks* 
for  your  baggage,  but  have  to  rdy  upon 
the  hotel  official  and  there  are  any  ntunber 
of  these  around,  for  the  finding  of  your 
trunks  and  grips  at  the  hotel.  You  may  be 
somewhat  anxious  on  this  score,  if  it  be 
your  first  visit,  but  after  a  time  you  get  over 
this  timidiity  and  feel  as  much  assured  of; 
finding  them  in  the  baggage  room  of  the 
hotel  a  few  hours  afterwards,  as  if  you 
had.  Canadian   railway  checks.    No   one-,. 
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even  the  meanest  thief  in  the  country, 
would  dare  steal  a  trunk  or  a  piece  of  hand 
baggage.  I  am  told  that  they  would  not 
get  very  far  if  they  did,  without  being 
caught  and  severely  punished  for  the  crime. 

There  is  no  place  like  England,  where  the 
laws  are  more  strictly  enforced.    There  is 
no  such  thing  as  political  or  civic  interfer- 
ence with  the  punishment  of  crime.    All 
seem  to  be  unanimous  on  this  point,  and 
consequently  there  is  great  respect  given  to 
tfie  observance  of  the  criminal  statutes.  Of 
course    it  is  self  protection  if  you  will. 
Every  honest  citizen  highly  condemns  steal- 
ing a  piece  of  baggage,  as  tiiere  is  no  teUing 
when  he  himself  might  be  the  next  viotrni. 
So  there  is  an  individual  desire  to  uphold 
the  strict  penalty  of  the  law. 
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When «'  Tipping  "  Ttnir  Steward 

before  leaving:  the  ship  I  think  it  a  good 
thing  to  have  some  standard  rule  to  follow, 
and  from  what  I  have  learned  the  following 
is  a  fair  table  to  go  by : 

Cabin  Steward  (lo  shillings)  $2.50. 

Dining  Steward  (10  shillings)  $2.50. 

Bath  Steward  (5  shillings)  $1.25. 

Boots  (2^  shillings)  60c. 

Smoking  Room  Steward  (2^  shillings) 
60c 

If  you  have  any  ladies  in  your  party  you 
have  to  add  los.  for  the  stewardess  and  53. 
for  the  deck  steward.  Now,  the  above  is 
fair  and  may  be  considered  the  minimum 
of  what  a  good  attentive  steward  expects. 
Some  married  men  only  give  the  above  for 
their  wives  and  themselves,  but  I  think  that 
is  somewhat  unfair,  and  while  the  double 
tip  may  not  be  expected,  a  little  extra  might 
be  allowed  for  each  lady  in  the  party. 
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As  a  rule,  there  is  generally  an  obliging 
deck  seaman  around  who  will  put  up  swings 
for  the  children  and  make  ail  kinds  of  rope 
articles  to  amuse  them  with,  and  who  will 
very  much  appreciate  a  shilling  or  sixpence 
before  you  leave  the  ship.    There  is  some- 
thing   appealing  in    seamen,   whether  it 
is  brought  about  by  the  singing  each  Sun- 
day "For  Those  in  Peril  on  the  Deep," 
or  by  the  address  of  the  chairman  of  the 
concert  in  behalf  of  the  Seamen's  Wives 
and  Orphan  Fund.    Indeed,  there  is  some- 
thing which  touches  the  most  tender  chords 
of  your  heart  at  the  sight  of  the  "Jack  Tar", 
and  if  you  do  not  see  the  man  I  am  alluding 
to,  just  ask  for  him  and  you  will  not  regret 
this  little  additional  disbursement 
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B9W  to  Oarry  Iton^y 

An  important  question  to  decide  when 
going  abroad  is  the  question  of  money.    I 
mean  how  to  carry  it.    There  are  varioua 
forms  and  ways  to  do  it.    You  may  carry 
letters  of  credit  or  drafts  upon  the  bank  of 
England,   changing  them   into  five  pound 
notes  when  you  arrive  in  London.    This 
currency  is  accepted  almost  everywhere  on 
the  continent,   but  I  found   a  more   con- 
venient  manner  of  overccwing  the  trouble,, 
or  pleasure,  I  should  probably  say,  during 
my  last  trip,  which  I  can  endorse  as  being 
the  most  adaptable  for  all  parts  of  the 
Empire,  and  convenient  as  well.    I  refer 
to  the   express   orders  of  the  American 
Express  Company.    If  you  provide  your- 
self with  these  made  up  into  little  books 
you  will  experience  no  difficulty  changing 
them  into  gold,  or  into  the  currency  of  any 
foreign  country  through  which  you  may  be 
travelling. 
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^f^^o*  ^  Do  If  Tau  Lo00  Them 

If  by  any  miifortune  you  lose  the  orden, 
or  they  are  stolen  from  you,  if  you  keep  the 
aumbew  of  them  in  a  note  book,  the  com- 
pany  wiU  reimburse  you  for  any  such  losses. 
In  France  it  took  me  over  four  hours,  or 
almost  half  a  day  cashing  my  letters  of  cre- 
dit at  the  Credit  Lyonais,  where  I  had  to 
go  through  a  great  deal  of  official  formality 
over  the   transaction.    You   must  always 
provide  yourself  with  $50  or  $100  in  gold 
for  the  ocean  voyage,  although  the  express 
orders  I  refer  to  are  accepted  on  any  ship 
'ou  may  be  travelling  on.    Another  ad- 
vantage derived  from  using  the  American 
Express  order  is  the  currency  value  of  its 
worth    m  any  foreign   country  which  is 
printed  on  the  cover  of  the  booklet 
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London 

What  is  commonly  called  London  con- 
sists, in  iact,  of  two  great  cities,  entirely 
diverse   from  each  other,  and  completely 
distinct—each  being,  in  its  way,  the  richest, 
the  grandest,  and  the  most  powerful  capital 
in  the  v/orld.    One  of  these  twin  capitals 
is  the  n  '  tropolis  of  commerce;  the  other  is 
that  of  political  and  military  power.    The 
first  is*called  the  city.    The  second  is  called 
the  West  End.    Both  together,   with  the 
immense  region  of  densely  peopled  streets 
and  squares  which  connect  and  surround 
them,  constitute  'what  is  generally  called 
London.    The  West  End  was  at  first  called 
Westminster.    The   city,    which   was   the 
original  London,  is  the  most  ancient. 
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ItB  OHgin  iB  Unknown 

It  was  founded  long  before  tl" :  days  of 
the  Romans ;  so  long  in  fact  that  'tr  origin 
is  wholly  unknown.  Nor  is  anythii:^  kn-*  vn 
with  respect  to  the  derivation  or  meaning 
of  the  name.    In  regard  to  Westminster  the 
name  is  known  to  come  from  the  word 
minster,  which  means  cathedral—  a  cathe- 
dral church  (having  been  built  there  at  a 
very  early  period  and  which,  lying  west  of 
London  as   it  did,  was  called  the  West 
Minister.    This  church  passed   through  a 
great  variety  of  mutations  during  the  lapse 
of  successive  centuries,  having  grown  old 
and  been  rebuilt,  and  enlarged,  and  pulled 
down  and  rebuilt  again,  and  altered,  times 
and  ways  without  number.    It  is  repre- 
sented in  the  present  age  by  the  venerable 
monumental  pile— the  burial  place  of  the 
ancient  kings,  and  of  the  most  distinguished 
nobles,  generals  and  statesmen  of  the  Eng- 
lish monarchy,  known  through  all  the  world 
as  Westminster  Abbey. 
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We9tminBter  Abbey 

After  a  time,  when  England  became  at 
length    one  kingdom,  the  king  built  his 
palace,  established  a  Parliamentt  and  opened 
his  court  in  Westminster,  not  far  from  the 
Abbey.  The  palace,  being  about  three  miles 
from  the  city,  was  very  convenient  for  this 
purpose.    In  process  of  time  public  edifices 
were  erected,  and  noblemen's  houses  and 
new  palaces  for  the  King  or  for  other  mem- 
bers of  Ihe  Royal  family  were  built,  and 
shops  were  set  up  for  the  sale  of  such  things 
as  the  people  of  the  court  might  wish  to  buy, 
and  streets  and  squares  were  laid  out;  in 
fine  Westminster  became  gradually  quite 
extended  and  a  famous  town.    It  was  still, 
however,   entirely   distinct   from   London,' 
being  about  three    miles    farther  up  the 
river  than  the  city.    The  principal  road 
from  London  to  Westminster  followed  the 
margin  of  the  water  and  was  called  the 
Strand.    The  original  London  has,  how- 
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<ver,  lost  its  exclusive  right  to  its  name,  and 
is  now  simply  called  *Hhe  city";  andin  the 
same  m;^mer  Westminster  is  called  West 
End,  and  sometimes  "the  town";  while  the 
name  London  is  used  to  denote  the  whole, 
of  the  vast  conglomeraltion  which  envelopes 
and  includes  the  two  original  capitals,  fiUed. 
in  between  and  surrounded  for  miles  by 
hundreds  of  small  villages  and  towns,  with 
a  total  population  of  over  five  millions  of 
1)eople,  and  this  is  London. 

Zondon'9  Fog,  BlOtt  and  Bain 

In  six  years  I  have  visited  England  on 
three  different  occasions.  Fortunately  I 
<Iid  so  during  the  months  of  August  and 
September,  and  notwithstanding  all  I  have 
read  and  heard  about  foggy  London,  and 
the  land  of  rain  and  mist,  I  have  seen  very 
littie  of  either  while  there.  However,  they 
do  exist  and  in  October  and  November  the 
fog  is  more  than  disagreeable.    I  had  the 
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pleasure  of  meeting  Mrs.  Charles  Wynd- 
ham,  the  wife  of  Sir  Charles  Wyndham,  the 
celebrated  actor.  She  told  me  the  fog  was 
so  thick  one  evening,  while  driving  to  the 
theatre,  that  her  coachman  was  compelled 
to  stop  and  let  her  out,  not  being  able  to 
proceed  any  further.  I  am  not  surprised 
at  this,  and  any  visitor  would  not  be,  once 
he  had  seen  the  crowded  state  of  the 
thoroughfares.  The  fog  of  England,  I  am 
told,  has  mystified  che  scientific  men  and 
they  have  never  been  able  to  properly  ac- 
count for  it. 
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The  Firet  Time  I  ViHted  Zondon 

I  carried  an  umbrella  every  day  for  two 
weeks,   without  ever  opening  it.    I   was 
under  the  impression  this  was  the  reason  it 
did  not  rain,  but  this  could  hardly  be  the 
case  since   almost  every  other  person  in 
London  carries  an  umbrella,  rain  or  shin^, 
all  the  year  round.    If  you  notice  an  Eng- 
lishman's arm  you  will  perceive  it  is  gen- 
erally poised  at  a  right  angle  most  of  the 
time,  whether  an  umbrella  is  hanging  from 
it  or  not.    It  is  force  of  habit.    They  al- 
ways carry  something  on  that  arm.    If  it  is 
not  an  umbrella,  it  is  a  coat,  a  magazine  or 
some  papers. 

I  do  not  think  I  can  do  better  here,  than 
give  you  some  recent  impressions  of  Lon- 
don written  by  Mr.  Frederick  Upham 
Adams,  a  well  known  American  writer  who 
has  been  supplying  a  number  of  newspapers 
with  a  series  of  letters  on  "How  Cities  Are 
Governed  in  Great  Britain." 
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Ifhai  Mr,  Adam*  S^aiy* : 

Those  who  have  read  "Colonel  Monroe's 
Doctrine"  and  oti^er  writings  need  not  be 
assured  of  the  literary  excellence  of  this 
series  of  articles.  The  author  takes  his 
readers  with  him  and  together  they  study 
^c  real  Englishman  of  to-day;  admiring 
his  progress,  smiling  at  his  follies  and  pro- 
testing at  that  national  taint  which  he  fond- 
ly  imagines  to  be  conservatism. 

England  is  fp.cing  the  most  momentous 
crisis  in  the  history  of  modem  nations.  Her 
commercial,    manufacturing    and    political 
existence  is  directly  menaced  by  relentless 
outside  rivals  and  by  the  inertia  of  a  stolid 
internal  stupidity.    The  alert  statesmen  of 
all  countries  are  eagerly  watching  her  next 
moves  on  the  worid's  chess  board,  and  un- 
less signs  are  misleading  a  commercial  war 
is  pending  of  most  stupendous  magnitude, 
and  one  from  which  the  United  States  can- 
not hope  to  escape  unscathed. 
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at*  %'^'"r  *''°  "^  "'»"«  "  »>»ae 
at  the  fim  sight  of  an  English  railway  train 
»  ether  absolutely  lacking  in  the  sense  of 
humor  or  is  depressed  over  a  recent  death 
m  h.,  ftmily.  They  look  like  the  toy  train, 

one  «q^  to  find  at  Coney  Island  or  at 
other  kindred  resorts. 

It  may  he  possible  to  design  a  structure 
2Z  Ti   ^  ""*  uncomfortable  than  the 
^t?  ^■*"'''  compartment  passenger 
.?    T^  ",°<r*  ""^  ^"  '"''^'^  »  doing 
rt-    ""d-fficult  to  describe  it  and  more  so 
to  comprehend  the  excuM  for  it,  existence. 
Take  a  small  freight  car  just  high  enough 
for  a  well  proportioned  man  to  stand  er^ 
m.    F«»n  floor  to  roof  erect  three  or  four 
pirbhon,  so  as  to  completely  separate  one 
«>mp.r.ment"  from  another,    'h.en  place 

^- benches  in  each  compartment  so  ft" 
they  wUl   face  one  another.    The   backs 
must  be  perfectly  straight,  and  u^de^t. 
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circumstances  must  an  attempt  be  made  to 
conform  to  the  curves  which  an  all-wise 
Providence  designed  for  the  human  body. 
Each   bench   holds    five    passengers,    and 
when  properly  seated  thei.    knees  should 
strike  and  their  feet  interlock.    Overhead 
are  shelves  for  "luggage."  You  are  allowed 
to  put  anything  in  a  compartment  which 
will  go  through  the  side  doors.    There  is 
a  "luggage"  van  for  articles  of  the  size  of 
baby  carriages.     On  most  trains  there  are 
three  classes  of  compartments,  viz:   first, 
second  and  third  class.    The  fares  on  the 
third  class  are  about  half  those  on  the  first 
and  those    on  the  second  class  half  way 
between,  but  since  the  accommodations  are 
practicallyl  the  same   in  all  of  these,  the 
average  traveller  saves  his  money  by  patro- 
nizing the  third  class  cars.    Were  it  pot  for 
the  signs  one  would  have  no  way  of  know- 
ing whether  he  were  in  a  first  or  a  third 
class  compartment,  except  for  the  plush 
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velvet  furnishings  of  the  seats  and  an  e>tra 
amount  of  decorations. 

™«  StatUm  OffMaU  Are  Agea  juen 

'T"  °*  **'°'"  P'°^bly  knev    Ste/enson 
when  he  was  a  boy.  Six  of  us  took  our  .eats 
in  a  compartment    It  was  a  cold,  raw  day 
and  the  compartment  contained  no  steam 
«..I8  or  other  devices  for  giving  heat.    An 
Enghshman  entered  and  wrapped  his  feet 
and  legs  up  in  a  "travelling  rug."  Unless 
you  carry  one  of  these  heavy  and  cumber- 
some things  about  with  you  in  England 
pneumonia  will  mark  you  for  an  untimely 
end.    I  had  no  rug,  and  the  outlook  was 
desperate.    At  this  crisis  the  door  opened 
agam   and  a  station  employe  sli.;  a  long 
rectangular  piece  of  metal  along  the  floor, 
droppmg  it  with  a  dull  thud. 

"What  is  that?"  I  asked  of  an  English 
Jellow  passenger,  ashamed  a  moment  later 
of  my  shocking  display  of  ignorance. 
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He  evidently  resented  my  addressing  him 
without  the  formality  of  an  introduction, 
but  yielded  enough  to  inform  me  that  it 
was  a  "foot  warmer."  He  removed  ^ 
gloves,  placed  his  hand  fearlessly  upon  it 
and  looked  at  his  companion  with  a  slight 
expresion  of  surprise  on  his  face. 

"It's  warm ;  don't  you  know  1"  he  said. 

"My  word;  it  is!  Extraordinary  I"  ex- 
claimed the  other.  We  all  solemnly  placed 
our  hands  upon  lit  and  felt  the  pleasing 
sensation  of  heat. 

"What  makes  ^t  hot?"  I  a^ed  deter- 
mined to  pursue  my  investigation  to  the 
bitter  end. 

"It's  filled  with  hot  water/'  answered  my 
English  friend,  with  a  pitying  smile.  Some-^ 
how,  I  felt  that  he  suspected  1  was  an 
American.  His  next  words  confirmed  that 
suspicion. 

"You  don^t  have  those  in  America  ?"  he- 
said  with  a  rising  inflection. 

-Sa- 


GROUP  ON  SS.  CANADA 


CAPTAIN  BROWN  ON  RIGHT 


Wh«  I  was  a  boy  my  mother  used  to  w™ 

-t;ror;rrr^''"" 

-.M«.e„odeX^Lt;:.:vr!; 

our,  .s  a  new  .„d  undeveloped  cou„w.  , 
concluded,  fearing  to  say  Z.TZ  he 
would  think  n,e  boastful.  ,ike  so  n^l  ' 
my  countrymen.  ^  °' 

«<*«*"V  Out  of  a  Train 

Now  the  exit  from  the  standard  EngKsh 

l!^r^'.         """'   *""'   *«   doors   are 
Xe  /r  .**  °"*^"'  "^  »  »'»''o"  '^- 

open  the  wmdow-if  you  can-^d  crawl 
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out.  But  in  this  instance  the  door  was  not 
locked,  and  the  operation  of  escaping  v.-ns 
comparatively  simple. 

There  is  no  knob,  handle,  or  other  open- 
ing device  on  the  inside — why,  no  one  seems 
to  know — so  the  wise  traveller  lowers  the 
window,  reaches  out  his  hand  by  a  contor- 
tive  effort  and  turns  the  fastenings,  which 
is  exactly  similar,  to  that  on  the  ordinary, 
public  hack  or  carriage.  Then  he  alights, 
letting  ill  a  blast  of  cold  air.  The  one  sit- 
ting nearest  the  door  is  supposed  to  close 
the  window.  When  the  conductor  desires 
to  collect  or  inspect  tickets  the  train  is  halted 
at  a  station  long  enough  to  permit  him  to 
open  each  separate  door  for  that  purpose. 
No  one  calls  out  the  next  station  or  the  one 
at  which  you  have  stopped. 
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How  Xot  To  Do  TMng, 

As  an  example  of  how  not  to  do  a  thW 

*e  Enghsh  railroad  is  without  a  peer"^ 

h.s  boundless  universe.    There  are  l^tt  ^ 

trams  ,n  the  kingdom  than  the  one  from 

>s  a  fa  r  sample  of  what  one  has  to  patron-' 
^e,  unless  making  long  and  direct  ioL^" 
It  .s  mipossible  to  put  in  print  the  terrors 
and  discomforts  of  a  day  spent  in  a    om 
~ntcar.    It  is  not  an  uncommon  thiTg 

dered  w.thout  being  able  to  make  an  out- 
1  °;-  »  any  way  attract  attention.    You 

hum     t  *°  "^  "^'^  "  "'*  -  "--tted 
human  beast  and  forced  to  endure  his  com- 

Englishman  objects  to  the  modern  Amer- 

Z  T"  <^  """"^  '=°^*  °"  *«  pound 
that  ,t  ,s  ",00  promiscuous."    He  Ty,  he 

wshes  "seclusion."  ^ 
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My  FWnt  ImprenHon  of  London    ' 

as  the  cab  swung  out  of  St.  Pancras  Station 
and  through  a  maze  of  crooked  streets,  was 
the  absolute  perfection  of  the  stone  pave- 
ments over  which  we  were  driving.  There 
are  thousands  of  miles  of  solid  stone  pave- 
ments in  London,  almost  as  smooth  as 
newly  laid  asphalt,  and  I  doubt  if  any  city 
in  the  United  States  can  duplicate  a  hun- 
dred yards  of  it  There  is  no  secret  or 
deep  mystery  concerning  the  manner  in 
which  this  over-weening  superiority  has 
been  attained.  English  cities  expend  vast 
sums  of  money  on  their  street  pavements. 
They  spend  it  honestly,  intelligently,  and 
lay  a  pavement  to  last,  not  a  year,  but  a 
century. 
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»V  B«e<ma  Impre»,ton 

.was  that  there  were  no  street  obstruction. 
On  every  hand  old  buildings  wer^tw 
torn  down  and  new  and  grander  nl  ^ 
ine-  in  fi,.;      i  grander  ones  rear- 

A  lazy  and  impudent  driver 

are  abso.utely  reserved  for  traffic.  No 
«^ma,e  world  has  so  stupendous  a  tn^: 
"ta^cTdenf '°""'°"«'"^'^'^-«': 

"ght  as  m  our  country,  and  in  most  others     • 
centre  of  the  street  is  liable  to  arrest  and 
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severe  punishment.  At  all  crossings  of 
consequence  are  "isle  of  safety,"  oval  rais- 
ed spaces  in  which  the  pedestrian  can  stand* 
until  the  way  is  clear  for  his  passage.  New 
York,  Chicago  and  other  American  cities 
are  in  the  infant  class  so  far  as  the  regula- 
tion of  street  traffic  is  concerned,  when  one 
watches  the  clockwork  precision  on  Lon- 
don's swarming  highways. 

Who  Directs  the  Miracle  f 

The  london  "bobby"--the  clubless,  un- 
armed, silent  and  undemonstrative  London 
policeman.  I  first  saw  him  at  work  when 
the  cabby  turned  into  Trafalgar  Square, 
circled  past  the  National  gallery  and  was 
ab6uit  to  turn  into  the  Strand.  Ahead  of  us 
and  behind  us  was  an  unbroken  line  of  cabs, 
busses  and  vehicles  of  all  descriptions.  To 
the  right  another  glittering  line  was  swiftly 
passing.  We  had  just  reached  the  angle 
formed  by  the  Strand  and  St.  Martin's  lane 
when  a  man  wearing  an  oilcloth  helmet  and 
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a  long  wateiproof  cape  raised  the  forefinger 
of  h.s  nght  hand.    I  doubt  if  the  driver 

W  what  that  raised  forefinger  means. 
We  stopped  right  then  and  there.  The 
entire  Ime  halted  like  a  toy  railroad  train 
which  runs  against  a  parlor  wall.  Across 
the  opening  my  companion  pointed  to  a 
Prancmg  team  and  a  carriage  with  a  glit- 
tering  crest  * 

The  Xhtke  of  Bedford 

^That's  the  Duke  of  Bedford,"  he  said. 

It  would  have  made  no  difference  were  it 
the  equipage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  " 

It  was  as  he  said.  Rich  and  poo^,  high 
and  low,  aristocrat  and  plebian  stand  on 
one  democi-atic  plane  when  it  comes  to 
^sing  a  street  in  London.  Only  the 
Kmg  has  the  right  of  way,  and  he  seldom 
n«s  It.  Through  the  parted  stream  of 
traffic  the  foot  passengers  passed  in  safety, 
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like  the  Children  of  Israel,  when  Moses 
raised  his  wand  and  parted  the  waves  of 
the  Red  Sea.  Thus  on  hundreds  of  street 
intersections  vehicles  yield  to  pedestrians 
and  pedestrians  to  vehicles,  both  great  tides 
checked  intermittently  to  move  again  stead- 
ily and  swiftly  on. 

"All  of  these  drivers  cannot  be  paragons 
of  virtue  and  discipline,"  I  said  to  my 
London  friend,  as  an  officer  gave  the  signal 
that  we  might  go  on.  "Suppose  our  cabby 
had  disregarded  that  raised  forefinger?  He 
would  have  been  arrested,  I  presume?" 

"Not  now,"  replied  my  instructor.  "That 
would  have  stopped  traffic,  and  nothing  is 
permitted  to  do  that.  The  officer  would 
have  taken  his  number,  and  he  would  have 
been  arrested  to-morrow  morning,  or  pos- 
sibly this  evening.  He  might  serve  a  jail 
sentence  or  lose  his  license,  or  possibly  both. 
It  is  very  seldom  that  a  driver  violates  the 
i-ules  of  the  road.     Whenever  a  pedestrian 
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is  injured  it  is  generally  his  own  fault.  In 
Germany,  when  a  street  accident  occurs, 
they  arrest  the  one  who  is  run  over,  and 
do  not  molest  the  driver.  They  assume  that 
the  pedestrian  is  to  blame,  hold  him  for 
disturbing  the  peace,  and  in  nine  instances 
out  of  ten  they  are  right." 

There  are  hundreds  of  streets  in  London 
which  bear  a  traffic  far  in  excess  of  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  but  the  police  have  not 
the  slightest  difficulty  in  handling  it.  When 
one  pauses  to  consider  that  nearly  500  per- 
sons were  killed  last  year  on  the  streets  of 
New  York  alone,  and  that  thousands  were 
crippled  and   maimed   for  life,   it  would 
seem  the  part  of  common  sense  to  profit 
from  the  example  of  London,  a  city  with  a 
vastiy  greater  traffic  and  one  moving  with 
much  greater  velocity  and  in  which  deaths 
are  ahnost  unknown  and  accidents  reduced 
to  the  minimum.    The  remedy  is  simpli- 
city  itself.    Enact  a  plain  law  and  back  up 
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the   crossing  officers  in   their  enforcement 
of  it 


Law9  Enforced  Without  Fear  or  Favor 

It  would  not  take  a  year  to  curb  the 
brutes  who  run  down  pedestrians  in  our 
larger  cities.    They  do  not  permit  children 
to  drive  horses  in) London  street..    You 
never  see  an  officer  spring  at  a  horse's  head, 
or  engage  in  a  profane  wrangle   with  a 
reckless  driver.    The   law  is  the    law   in 
London,  and  the  secret  of  its  success  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  it  is  enforced  without 
fear  or  favor.    The  moment  a  driver  dares 
to  violate  the  law,  he  ceases  to  be  a  driver. 
If  a  pedestrian  chooses  to  nass  through  a 
line  of  moving  vehicles  he  does  so  at  his 
peril.    Nor  is  your  London  street  traveller 
a  leisurely  individual.    He  is  as  much  in  a 
hurry  as  his  hustling  brother  in  Chicago^ 
but  he  has  learned  that  there  is  nothing 
to  be  gained  by  taking  desperate  chances. 
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The  score  therefore  stands  even.    The 
English   railways   are   atrocious,    but   the 
London  method  of  handling  street  traffic 
approaches  perfection.    There  are  indica- 
tions that  England  is  about  to  adopt  the 
best  features  of  the  .^erican  railway  sys- 
tern.    They  dislike  to  do  it,  but  there  seems 
no  alternative.    Are  there  any  indications 
that  we  shall  discard  our  obsolete,  stupid 
and  dangerous  street  traffic  anarchy. 
Whtu  Kipling  Saya 
Supporting  the  above  views,  or  impres- 
sions, I  might  casually  quote  part  of  a  letter 
recently  written  by  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling, 
to  M.  H.  d'Humieres,  a  well  known  French 
hterateur  and  author,  of  'XHle  et  I'Em- 
pire,"  which  reads  as  follows:— 

"There  exists~I  am  glad  you  have  not 
perceived  it~an  England  which  is  sleep- 
ing, ruined  by  its  excess  of  prosperity,  and, 
because  it  snores  loudly,  imagines  itself  to 
be  thinking. 
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In  your  commentaries  on  the  army  you 
appear  to  me  to  have  touched  a  vital  point 
of  our  system  in  saying  of  our  soldiers 
that  "they  understand  that  they  must  not 
understand."  I  think  that  is  the  secret  ol 
much  of  our  success,  as  well  as  of  many  of 
our  reverses.  It  is  the  first  thing  we  teach 
our  boys. 

I  should  like  to  discuss  many  interesting 
pomts  m  your  book,  particularly  what  vou 
observe  pn  our  national  coldness  of  tem- 
perament.   No,  our  "chastity"  is  not  mere 
cant.    It  is  an  administrative  necessity  im- 
posed  by  the  density  of  our  population  with 
400  mhabitants  to  every  square  mile,  all 
imbued  with   refined  and  aggressive  sen- 
suahty!    It   would    be    an    orgie.    Trade 
would  suffer  by  it.    Then,  again,  we  are  a 
meat-fed  people,  of  whom  6,ooo,ooi  (more 
than  a  seventh)  inhabit  a  town  which  for 
five  months   in   the  year  only  exchanges 
semi-darkness  for  profound  obscurity. 
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We  realize  that  this  causes  nervous  ex- 
citement,  «,d  we  take  exercise  in  order  to 
balance  the  abnoimal  stimulus.  We  un- 
de^tand  that  we  must  not  understand.  To 
understand  everything  would,  doubtless, 
be  to  pardon  eve^^hing:  but  it  would  also 
mean  to  commit  everything." 

<:x»>n»«tmmt  Car  Bxperfnee* 

.  The  compartment  cars  of  England  are 
«»newhat  exaggerated  in  the  minds  of 
Americans  and  Canadians. 

There  are  two  descriptions  of  cars.  Those 
used  for  short  distances  are  divided  into 
small  compartments  with  doors  on  either 
s.de  which  open  on  to  the  station  platforms. 
The  others  are  divided  in  the  same  way,  but 
on  one  side  of  the  <ar  is  a  small  narrow  pas- 
sage which  permits  passengers  to  walk  from 
one  compartment,  or  carriage  to  the  other, 
without  their  going  outside.  In  fact  the  car^ 
are  vestibnled  and  you  may  walk  the  whole 
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length  of  the  train  for  that  matter.  This  is 
a  great  improvement  on  the  former  style 
which  is  so  loudly  criticized  by  visitors  from 
the  American  Continent,  accustomed  to 
large  spacious  coaches. 

I  had  several  interesting  experiences 
which  will  better  describe  the  inconvenience 
which  one  is  likely  tto  come  in  contact  with 
in  these  compartments. 

On  one  occasion  I  was  travelling   from 
London  to  Windsor.    A  German,  travelling 
with  his  wife,  entered  a  compartment  and 
took  the  first  two  seats,  facing  one  another, 
alongside  the  windows.    An  English  work- 
ingman  came  in  and  took  the  place  next  to 
the  German,  putting  his  feet  up  on  the  op- 
posite seat  alongside  the  German's  wife. 
I  had  one  of  the  remaining  six  seats.    The 
German  loudly  protested  against  the  un- 
gentlemanly  act  but  the  Englishman  paid 
liim  little  attention  and  kept  on  reading  a 
newspaper.  For  a  few  minutes  I  was  under 
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the  impression  there  would  be  a  lively  row, 
which  was  possibly  only  avoided  by  the 
timely  arrival  of  the  guard  who  ordered  the 
Englishman  to  take  his  feet  off  the  seat 
next  to  the  German's  wife,  unless  he  had 
two  tickets. 

Another  case  of  unpleasantness  occurred 
when  on  my  way  from  London  to  Harwich 
on  a  special  train  crowded  with  passenger  J 
bound  for  the  Continent.  In  company  with 
two  other  friends  we  entered  one  of  the 
compartments  which  was  shortly  afterwards 
filled   with  three  other  young  men.    The 
latter  were  evidently  bent  on  a  good  time 
and   were  slightly  under  the  influence  of 
hquor.    It  was  not  long  before  they  pro- 
duced  a  flask  of  whiskey  and  began  drink- 
ing and  making  themselves  boisterously  un- 
pleasant.   The    compartment  became  too 
warm  for  them,  and  notwithstanding  it  was 
a  cold  and  rainy  night,  one  of  them  deliber- 
ately smashed  the  glass  in  the  two  windows 
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and  the  door  to  allow  the  air  and  r^iiw  . 
™sh    in  for  fh.;,  *  •*"*  *° 

resentJiI  '*''°"»'  '«''«*'•     We 

as  though  there  would  be  a  free  6ght  be 
tween  the  two  factions.    InfacttoSd^y" 
I  have  not  been  able  to  know  how  it  w« 

wtr  t^"  "'°*"  '""P^'^ent,  but  the 
.whcle_^tra,n  was  crowded  and  this  was  in,- 

On  my  return  from  Harwich  to  London 
7  ."""Partment  was  entered  by  a  S^ 
we^an  botanist  who  had  been  onfte  ?I 

st  nf  b'r,''*''™"'  '"'"^  Univer- 
«ty.  He  had  a  large  basket,  which  from 
tte  Odour,  evidently  containe,^  a  qiw 

durance.    I  had  no*  noticed  before  getting 
::*:"7"'«>*P»P«-ign  "smoking-^ 

'^°"'  *"  <'ff««ive    experience,    but 
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I  must  eoafesB  I  preferred  the  odonr  of 

the  smoke  to  that  coming  from  the  basket 
A»  the  train  was  a  special  one  with  only 
three  or  four  stops  between  Harwich  and 
London^  a  distance  of  over  a  hundred  mile*, 
I  was  a  victim  of  these  highy  flavoured 
sracWs  for  thwe  long  hours. 

Another    incident,  illustrating  the  mi- 
agreeable  experiences  one  has  to  come  in 
contact  withi  occurred  while  I  was  travel- 
ling  between  Doncaa»ter  and  Liverpool.    I 
had  visited  the  former  place  to  see  the  cele^ 
^ted    Sfc  I^er    steeplechase    meeting. 
Doncaster  is  quite  a  smsdl  vill^,  but  on 
this  memorabfe  event  over  fifty  thousand 
peof^e  were  there  from  all  parts  of  EnglMidj 
Mbst  of  tflis  enormous  crowd  leave  the  vil- 
lage after  the  races  and  you  can  hnaginethe 
gn^t  ni^  and  crush  which  takes  pl*ce  at 
«»    singfe  railway  station    on  r«tun,ing 
home.    I  must,  however,  give  the  railway 
authorities  ertSt  lor  being  able  to  handle  » 


crowd  of  this  magnitude   in  surprisingly 
quick  time.    There  are  two  tracks  and  four 
trains  back  up  on  them  every  fifteen  min- 
utes.   There  is  a  large  placard  outside  the 
station  denoting  the  departure  of  each,  and 
for  what  points.    Those  having  tickets  for 
these    trains  are  admitted  to  the  station 
fifteen  minutes  before  departure  time,  and 
in  (this  manner  the  big  crowd  is  handled 
with   very  little  disorder  or  confusion.    I 
managed  to  get  a  seat  in  an  e^ntipty  com- 
partment, but  when  the  train  left,  I  had 
nine  fellow  travellers  or  excursionisits,  al- 
though there  were  only  six  seats.     My  com- 
panions were  more  or  less  friendly  with  one 
another,  but  having  imbibed  in  a  fair  quan- 
tity of  "bitters"  (beer)   on  the  race  track, 
they  were  in  no  mood  for  sleeping,  or  keep- 
ing oiuer.    My  experience  in  that  compart- 
ment for  the  several  hours  it  took  to  cover 
theMistance  was  about  the  worst  I  ever  had. 
Another  diMgrecble  thing  about  a  com- 
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P.rta«rt  c^  i,  the  fact  that  there  i,  „o 
alternative  if  you  are  "up  against"  such  ex- 
^nences  as  I  have  related.  Such  scene, 
<»ald  "ever  takeplaceinour  American  cars. 
-Kn^loftd'a  Sot€i§ 
In  Canada  hotels  have  commodious  tn- 
trances  which  are  known  a,  rotundas.    I 

one  part  of  them  you  wUI  see  a  lanfe  book 
on  the  counter,  which  is  known  a,  the  re^ 

«ve«I    clerics,  and  behind    them    agam 
a  cabmet.  a  collection  of  .maU  keys  and 

to  the  nmnber  of  ,«»„,  fa  the  hotel  When 

you  amve,  you  go  up  to  this  counter.^ 
Pster  your  name,  obtain  your  room  and 

2  "»>l™«er  which  may  be  waiting  fo, 
you  and  an  employee  known  as  a  bell  boy 
«corts  you  to  your  appartment  The  rate  ^ 
usually  ammged  at  the  time  you  register 

It. sgene^lly  on  the  American  plan  aTd  in' 
dudes  room,  meals,  service,  etc. 
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Now  ill  England  things  are  different 
While  in  Canada  hotels  are  abnost  all  on 
the  American  plan,  which  includes  every- 
thing yoii  desire  for  your  comfort,  in  the 
way  of  board  and  lod^  at  the  rate  of  so 
much  per  day,  in  England  and  on  the  con- 
tinent the  European  plan  exists  everywhere. 
This  involves  the  payment  of  so  much  for 
your  room,  while  everything  else,  such  as 
meals,  light,  special  service,  etc.,  are  extra. 
Yoiu-  bill,  if  you  remain  at  an  English  hotel 
for  any  length  of  time,  will  probably  be  long 
enough  to  scare  you  or  make  you  miss  your 
train,  if  you  attempt  to  check  it.  When  you 
arrive  at  the  hotel  you  took  for  the  secre- 
tary's office.    This  is  the  name  given  the 
manager  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
His  office  is  generally  to  be  found  in  a  smalf 
room  off  the  entrance.  Here  you  asked  for  a 
**key,"  not  a  room.    Tou  arrange  your  rate 
which  averages  from  six  shillings  a  day  and 
upwards.    Then  you  pay,  or  have  charged,. 
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««Othmj  else  as  you  go.  Your  bredcfast 
«  any  «f  the  first  das,  hotels  cannot  cost 
^  mud,  Jess  than  three  shillings,  if  you 

fc«  ,  which  wiU  probably  consist  of  oat- 
"«1.  «g«.,  rolls,  marmalade,  tea  or  coffee. 
Anything  else   i,   extra.    L„„eh   will   be 

Totalling  rt  an  up,  hotel  life  is  just  as  „. 

T™!"*  '"^^'""'  "  '■'  ■■'  "-y^here  in 

i^^J^  ""  '•"""  °*  "»  English 
ho^eU  IS  th«r  comfortable  lounging,  writ- 
mg,  reading  and  pahn  rooms.  While  the 
rotunda  is  the  central  gathering  place  of 
Canadians  and  Americans,  the  cafe  or  r«ad- 

«y  thrt  I  noticed  a  ve,y  commendable 
*ange  m  the  Hotd  Russell  (where  I  stop- 
P^h  .nd  m  the  Savoy  and  Cecil,  to  the 
old  fashioned  houses  which  formerly  were 
"nee  so  popular  with  the  anadian  travel- 
ler.    The  Russell  is  certainly  one  of  Eng- 
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land's  best  and  most  modern  hotels,  whfle 
the  Savoy  and  Cecil  have  aU  the  grandeur 
and  luxury  which  is  necessary  to  extract 
the  gold,  dollar  from  the  pockets  of  the 
wealthy   Americans.     Never    mind   what 
hotel  you  stay  at  in  England,  if  you  meet 
an  Englishman,  he  wiU  most  likely  inform 
you  it  is  not  the  best.    The  best  hotels  in 
London  in  his  estimation  are  generally  the 
hotels  you  hear  very  little  about,  and  not 
calculated  tc  be  those  which  the  average 
traveller  visits  when  he  goes  to  London. 
My  impression  is  that  Londoners  are  very 
self^ontained  about  a  great  many  things  in 
this  respect,  and  they  cannot  blame  the  out- 
side world  for  forming  wrong  opinions  of 
their  mode  of  living  and  habits,  if  they  keep 
themselves  in  such  seclusion.    I  trust  the 
good  work  of  the  Atlantic  Union,  which  is 
fully  explained  in  another  part  of  these 
letters  will  enlighten  the  visitor  to  England 
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OMHtp  9fHatei  Clerk* 

The  hotel  clerks,  that  is,  those  in  the 
hotel  I  was  stopping  at  (Hotel  Russell)* 
were  most  civil  and  polite.    Just  imagine; 
I  mailed  about  one  hundred  souvenir  cards, 
and  perhaps  fifty  letters,  at  various  times,' 
day  and  night,  during  my  week's  stay,  and 
never  had  I  to  stick  a  postage  stamp  on  arty 
one  of  them.    And  what  is  more,  every 
time  most  obligingly,  and  much  to  my  sur- 
prise, I  asked  for  stamps,  I  was  promptly 
met  with  "Please  allow  me  to  put  them 
on."    On  one  occasion  I  wanted  a   letter 
registered  and  the  clerk  sent  a  page  to 
-le  post  office,  had  the  letter   registered 
and  then  handed  me  the  receipt.    These 
attendants  are  well  informed  on  the  post- 
age to  foreign  countries,  as  well  as  every- 
thing else,  and  can.  immediately  tell  you 
how  much  postage  each  letter  requires. 
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Sometimes  they  are  slow  and  sometimes 
they  are  not    It  just  happens  according  to 
the  hour  you  require  them.    In  my  room 
was  a  Hersog  Teleseme.    Now  this  is  a 
button    which    rings    respectively    for    a 
"waiter,    chambermaid,   valet,    page,   hot 
water,  cold  water,  send  luggage  down,  send 
luggage  up  and  help."  The  last  caU  is  to  be 
u«ed  only  in  cases  of  emergency.     By  the 
above  mvention  you  save  the  bell  boys,  or 
Wes  as  they  are  caUed  in  England,  con- 
siiderable  locomotion.    It  so  happened  on 
the  day  of  my  arrival  that  something  went 
wrong  with  the  electric  apparatus  in  my 
'joom  and  I  reported  the  matter  to  the  office. 
The  gentleman  in  charge  made  a  quick  note 
of  It  on  a  pad  and  informed  me  it  would 
have  the  hotel's  prompt  and  immediate  at- 
tention.    About  five  p.m.,  I  returned  to  my 
room  for  an  hour's  quiet  rest,  having  slept 
very  httle  on  the  train  the  previous  evening. 
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I  aoticed  the  electric  wx)Tk  was  unattended 
to,  JO  I  «nr  up  a  page.    After  waiting  for 
owr  five  minutet  with  no  Tcaponsc  I  found 
I  could  make  the  neceisary  repairs  myself 
•o  I  let  the  matter  go.    After  I  was  com- 
IftrtaUy  enstonsed  (upon  my  lounge,  about 
to  «iter  .upon  a  iittle  nap,  the  page  arrived. 
Wlien  f  had  dispensed  with  him  and  relap- 
•ed  into  the  comatose  state  ot  an    ftemoon 
•leep,   she   electrical   man    appeared,  and 
about  six  p.  m.,  when  I  had  entered  upon 
that  "quiet  rest"  for  the  third  time,  the 
wlet  Who  in  the  morning  ihad  informed  me 
Ihat  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  press  two 
•«its  on  the  same  day,  put  in  an  appearance 
-"nth  the  clothes  on  his  arm.    I  arose  and 
oiled  a  truce  with  mysdf  on  the  deep 
question,  not  certain  who  would  be  my  next 
disturber.    But  it  is  not  always  like  this. 
One  night  I  looked  for  an  extra  pair  of 
boots,  with  the  intention  of  putting  them 
outside  my  door  to  be  cleaned  by  the  mom- 
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ing.    They  were  not  to  be  found  anywhere 
in  my  trunk,  grip,  or  around  the  room. 
I  could  have  iwom  I  had  seen  them  the  day 
before.     However  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  I  had  left  them  behind  somewhere,  so 
deadcd  to  write  next  morning    to  a  hotel 
in  Uverpool  and  another  in  Harwich,  where 
I  had   respectively  remained  over  night. 
The  next  mornings  to  my  great  astonish- 
ment, when  the  maid  brought  me  up  my  hot 
water  in  a  small  tin  can  with  a  spout. 
mu<A  resembling  a  flower  watering-pot,  she 
meekly  asked  if  I  did  not  want  my  boots  a» 
well;  and,  lo  and  behold,  there  were  the 
missmg     footwear,  satisfactorily    polished 
and  shining.    Thus  you  see  how  the  cham- 
bermaids or  the  "Boots"  had  studied  my 
interest  ahead  of  time. 
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rifiitmt^M  ofServanU 
You  are  surprised,  if  not  amazed,  at  the 
poUteness  of  the   servants  of  the  hotels. 
Your  devator  man  greets  you  with  "good 
morning"  as  soon  as  you  enter  the  "lift' 
As  you  step  out  on  the  ground  floor  the 
h«d  man  has  another  salutation  and  when 
you  enter  the  breakfast  room,  the  head- 
waiter  is  politeness  itself  while  your  ov.i, 
waiter  thanks  you  every  time  you  orders-) 
thmg.    There   is   no  excitement.    Eve.-, 
thing  if  quiet  and  orderly.    You  give  yoiir 
order,  which  is  generally  taken  by  the  head- 
waiter  and  served  by  the  subordinate  waiter. 
One  specially  noticeable  feature,  which  I 
thought    much    of,    is    the    manner    the 
headwaiter    will    help    you    out,    if    you 
oply  make  an  attempt  to  let  him  know  what  . 
you  want    He  seems  to  do  the  rest  of  the 
thinking  for  you.    One  evening  I  was  in 
a  hurry  and  wanted  a  fillet  of  sole,  tomato- 
lettuce  and  a  pint  of  Bass.    Now,  in  Eng- 


A 
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land  sole  i.  a  .delick>a.  mortdof  fish;  but 

>JtowwasIgou,gtohavc«t«rved?  TJi^c 
are  Aali^-dozen  different  way.,  ^fo^ 
I  had  time  to  decide,  not  haMng  ,tny  par- 
tocular  preference,  the  head  waiter  .upplied 
Ae  answer  by  sug»estin^  bne  ^f  the 
vanou.  styles,  and  I  can-assure  yon  the  di«h 
which  followed  was  a  treat  I  wiU  not  at- 
t5«;pt  to  give  you  the  ingredients  ^f  the 
wiute  wme  and  oyster  sauce  which  came 
^ong  with  the  sole,  but  it  was  most  appetiz- 

lag.  Another  day  I  dropped  into  one  of  the 
^ig  re8taurant8,-and  these  are  to  be  seen 
everywhere  in  Xondon,-and  took  a  seat  in 
^e  fish  griU-room.    Three  Urge  grill  over 
fires  were  in  fuU  view,  with  a  colored  cook 
for  each.    Again  I  ordered  fillet  of  sole. 
A  second  waiter  came  up  with  "Beg  pardon 
air,  but  did  you  order  fried  aole?"  to  which 
I  replied,  "No,  I  wanted  it  broiled  "    "I 
thought  so,  air,"  he  said  "the  t>ther  man  is 
a  new  hand  and  ordered  fried  sole,    m 
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hive  a  countefmuided  and  send  you  the- 
right  <wter."    With  tiiat  he  went  off  and 
I  reomd  the  right  order,  liut  iKver  again^ 
saw  the  first  waiter.    You  see,  Ac  mistake 
was  discovered  before  I  knew  there  wa» 
one.    Evidently  the  English  waiter  is  sup- 
posed to  sunrnsc  what  die  guest  wants,  and 
il  he  cannoti  he  has  to  give  way  to  others 
who  da 

'dba^  Tow  Mtei  Boom,  Door 

AnHWig  the  many  things  notable  about 
the  hotels  of  England,  is  the  manner  in. 
which  your  door  locks.  The  handle  is  in 
the  centre  of  the  door  and  probably  your 
keyhok  may  be  under  the  knob.  When 
you  leave  your  r<^om  the  door  automatkally 
locks  of  itself,  requiring  your  key  to  open 
»*  «fain.  I  saw  a  similar  locking  system 
m  1^  Hetd  SpaMing^  New  York,  but  Hie 
fesybele  was  ia  Ae  knob  instead  ol  to  the 
aide  of  the  door.    Thek«rwasalsaa  miaB 
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^t  key  similar  to  thoic  tucd  with  the  Yale 
^  I  often  wondered  if  the  ^eit.  at 
•this  hotel  ever  experienced  much  difficulty 
IS  getting  into  their  rooms,  after  attending 
admner.  It  wan  the  first  lock  of  the  kind 
I  had  ever  seen  on  this  side  of  the  ocean, 
although  every  hotel  in  EngUuid  of  any 

^ding  has  the  knobs  in  the  centre  of  the 
door  with  the  automatic  lock.    In  Canada 
or  the  United  Sftates  in  almost  every  hotel 
you  have  to  lode  or  unlock  your  door  going' 
«  or  out  of  your  room.    Therefore  I  con- 
sider the  English  system  a  better  one  and 
a  saver  of  time.    The  English  hotel  keys 
are  somewhat  smaller  than  those  of  the 
ordinary  Canadian  hotel,  to  which  are  at- 
cached  laige  brass  plates,  about  four  inches 

square,  bearing  the  number  of  your  room. 
They  are  generally  so  very  large  that 
you  can  hardly  put  them  into  your  pocket 
Of  course  the  reaaon  for  this  is  to  prevent 
•guests  carrying  them  away. 
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£l0Hng  London  from  tho  Top  of  a  Bu9 

There  are  many  ways  of  seeing  London 
kut  none  so  novel  or  interesting  as  from  the 
<op  of  a  bus.    The  streets  are  crowded 
with  them.    They  ar^aU  alike;  covered  all 
over  with  aU  kinds  of  flaring  advertise- 
xnents.     Trafalgar    Sq«a«   is    one   good 
point  to  start  from.    AU  the  busses  seem 
to  make  this  the  starting  or  finishing  point 
Remember  the  color  and  title  of  the  bus 
you  get  on,  aijd  when  you  want  to  return 
take  one  of  the  same  color  and  title  which 
happens    to    be    going    in    the    opposite 
direction.    Then  there  is  no  danger  of  your 
getting  lost.    But  here  is  the  seci^t  of  see- 
mg  London  from  the  top  of  a  bus.    Try 
and  get  a  seat  near  the  driver  and  slip  him 
a  penny  or  two,  with  a  slight  hint  that  you 
would  like  to  know  some  of  the  principal 
places  of  interest,  as  you  roll  along.    You 
receive  about  ten  dollars'  worth  of  informa. 
-tion  for  your  investment,  and  you  wiU  find 
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this  means  in  the  end,  the  very  beit  After 
yon  have  been  m  London  for  a  lew  dayt 
you  Become  acoMtomed  to  motmfHg  ttue 
small  spiral'  stairway  inr  rear  of  the  but,  aa^ 
if  you  do  not,  you  are  driven  to  shame  by 
the  dexteroM  feats  of  married  women  car- 
ryinf  babes  m  their  arms,  or  hnye  parvelff 
vp  waA  down.    While  the  car       n  motion^ 
tfc  paMeufLia,  me»  and  women   jump  off 
•ad  a»wj(ft  at  modr  grace  and  ease,  as  d 
Itey  wens  aC  a  standstffi.    Of  course,,  these 
flm^op  when  desired,  and  they  have  reg- 
BhH-  ilOf)f»<ig  phK:e»at  vikadk  ttey  drsw  op 
whether  tliey  are  desired  or  a©t    At  a  rule 
inost  Londoners  knofw  these  ntatJong^  and 
wil  make  it  a  point  ^  be  OB  hani  wlki  the 
ba*  arsiVesy  Bather  tiMBi  have  it  stop  in  the 
middle  of  as "    ' 
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AKE  CHAMPI,AIN 


«r»  Never  Overcrowded 

You  neirer  see  a  bus  overcrowded,  or  • 
pwtenger  standing  up.    The  law  prevents 
it    If  a  car  is  fiUed,  it  never  stops  untfl 
there  IS  a  vacancy,  which  is  only  caused  by 
•ome  passenger  getting  off.    Ctee  night  I 
remember  an  instance  of  this  kind  occur- 
ring while  I  was  on  my  way  home  from 
the  theatre.    I  was  sitting  on  top  as  usual, 
and  the  conductor  was  taking  up  tickets. 
The  driver  was  not  aware  that  the  bus  was 
crowded,  and  stopped  to  allow  a  lady  to  get 
aboard.    When   the  conductor   descended 
from  the  top  of  the  bus  and  discovered  the 
lady  standing,  he  quickly  pulled  the  stop- 
ben  and  requested  her  to  get  off,  which  she 
was  compeUed  to  do,  much  to  the  disconn 
fiture  of  the  chivalrous  young  men  who  wit« 
nessed  the  incident,  but  who  wer«  helplett: 
to  relieve  the  situation.    As  I  have  said,  the 
la^  regarding   street   traffic   are  almost 
perfect    If  there  were  not  a  strict  ad« 
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liereiice  to  them  and  levere  punithmcnt  for 
^  infringemcnti,  it  would  be  io^KMsible  to 
have  such  perfect  order  on  the  crowded 
thoroughfares. 

TheBu9  OMMiwetor* 

What  a  buiy  day's  woric  they  have  I 

They  are  on  the  go  without  a  rest  from 

-the  time  their  duties  begin  until  they  end. 

Their  eyes,  arms,  legs  and  vocal  cords 

never  cease  from  activity.    They  are  all  in 

^motion.    They  receive  your  money,  punch 

^your  ticket,  with  a  little  machine  hanging 

'down  their  breast,  run  up  and  down  the 

r  spiral  stairway,  and  stop  the  bus  to  assist 

passengers  on  and  off.    They  have  excel- 

lent  memories  and  will  keep  in  mind  any 

point  you  wish  to  disembark  at,  notifying 

you   when    the    bus   arrives,  there,    and 

answering  hundreds  of  questions  which  are 

constantly  put  to  them  by   strangers.    I 

wonder  how  they  can  keep  it  all  up.    They 
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*>  It,  however,  .t  .  «rerifice  of  their  phy- 

«i«l  condWoo,  a,  thqr  ,re  ta  no  way  to  be 
e^P««d  with  the  h«Uthy  roburt  looking 
driver.,  who  .re  the  per«»ification  of 
SWd  nature  uid  healflt    There  i,  .  v,« 

«fference  between  the  dutie.  of  the  London 
IHW  conductor  and  those  of  their  fellow- 
tj-oricm™  ij,  the  C«,adi«,  town.,  for  which, 
tte  latter  have  not  a  Httle  to  be  thankful, 
couMdenng  how  comfortably  hou,ed  they 
.~.n  their  dew  and  property  heated 
eiectnc  cars. 

^•"•w*  •»•»••  Drttmr* 

A»  In  oflier  cities  and  countries  the 
women  are  rapidly  filling  „„'.  positions, 
hut  no  one  ever  dreamed  that  ftey  would 
HMtothatofabusdHver.  Neve'rtheleM, 
wtale  I  was  in  London  a  woman  made  a 
Poneer  joumey.  She  did  not  attract  the 
attenbon  of  the  police,  but  the  next  day 
tte  following  appeared  in  one  of  the  local 
papers: 
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Oh,  dearect,  Imtc  w  Jiut  one  place, 

Where  we  may  flonriah  uncontaated^ 
Let  kindneet  amile  npcm  your  face, 

Or  everjrwhere  we  shall  be  heated  ; 
We'H  let  you  rock  the  cradle,  •wcet, 

And  aew  the  buttons  on  for  oa, 
We'll  let  you  dam  our  stocking-feet. 

But,  oh,  please  let  us  drive  the  bus. 
We're  moce  than  willing  to  confcas. 

We  read  your  glorious  title  dearly^ 
To  fill  our  souls  with  happiness. 

And  have  a  hat  that's  new  once  yearly^ 
We'll  let  you  click  the  type  machine, 

And  let  you  even  doctor  us. 
We'll  let  you  canvass  all  serene, 

But  leave,  oh,  leave  us  to  our  'bus. 
We'll  let  you  write  in  proae  and  verse. 

And  make  your  living,  in  the  gaiden^ 
For  better,  or,  topleaae  you,  worse. 

We'll  marry  you  without  a  larden  ; 
But  do  not  plunge  us  in  disgrace, 

For  nothing  really  could  be  wusa„ 
And  leave  us  still  our  ancient  place 

Upon  the  dear  old  omnibus. 
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There  if  mother  very  good  wty  Of  sedng 
tondon.    It  if  from  the  top  of  •  coach,  or 
four-in-hand,  driven  by  a  gentleman  or  hit 
coBdman.    I  r-i  told  that  many  gentle- 
men  whose  meant  are  not  at  large  as  their 
&itidioas  inclinations,  go  in  for  this  occu- 
Pation,  as  a  source  of  revenue,  as  well  a« 
PMtime,  rather  than  sacrifice  their  stable. 
These  coaches  make  ithe  most  delightful 
drives,    through    town    and    surrounding 
country,  to  some  interesting  place  where  a 
wt  of  .everal  hours  is  allowed  the  "coach- 
ees"  to  take  in  the  sights,  or,  induce  in  a 
hearty  dinner  at  one  of  the  old  English 
Inns. 

The  start  is  generaUy  made  from  any  of 
the  laige  hotels,  and  I  would  strongly  re- 
commend visitors  to  London,  to  at  least 
take  one  of  these  outings,  which  are  un- 
«pensive  and  give  one  an  excellent  impres- 
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eion    of  the    beautiful  rural  homes  and 
hedged  highways  of  good  old  England. 

On  the  same  subject  it  might  be  men- 
tioned that  many  of  the  tourists  to  Great 
Bntam  who  have  time  to  spare  may  have 
a  great  deal  of  enjoyment,  in  takinfr  the 
more  extended  coaching  tours,  through  the 
.menor  of  England,  ScoUand  and  Ireland, 
lasting  over  several  weeks,  particulars  of 
which  may  be  had  at  any  of  the  hotels,  or 
*-ook  s  tourist  offices. 

2*«  Cook  Tourist  Afnetoo 

By  the  way,  the  above  tourist  agende* 
are  one  of  the  great  conveniences  of  travel, 
•a    England.    They  afford     the  stranger 
every  information,  politely,  carefuUy  and 
obligingly.    Their  tidcets  are  honored  and 
respected  anywhere  on  the  continent,  and 
m  foreign  countries,    r  have  found  them  . 
great  convenience,  and  in  passing  the  bord- 
ers  or  custom  oftcials  you  are  given  evety 
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courtesy,  prompt  attention,  and  any  special 
favours  which  it  is  possible  for  the  obliging 
officers  to  extend  to  the  honest  looking 
traveller.  The  Cook  agencies  are  certain- 
ly ahead  of  anything  we  have  in  this  coun- 
try. 

The  Theatres 

And  they  are  inumerable  and  supply  all 
kinds  of  entertainment.  The  comic  opera 
comes  first  in  point  of  popularity,  with 
musical  comedy  plays  making  a  good 
second.  The  drama  and  tragedy  follow,  but 
they  must  have  strong  casts  to  draw  the 
crowds  which  attend  the  other  houses. 
Of  course  the  music  hall  is  as  popular  as 
ever.  In  fact  it  can  be  looked  upon  as  the 
staple  source  of  amusement  in  London. 
London  papers  all  admit  that  the  theatre- 
loving  patrons  want  to  be  amused  and  not 
mentally  taxed.    I  believe  they  are  right. 
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with  an  officer  in  the  army  who  is  in  bad 
odour    with    the    autocratic    ruler.    The 
officer   is  arrested    on  some   trumped   up 
charge,    and    banished    to    Siberia.    His 
sweetheart  follows   him,  and  is,  in  turn, 
followed  by  her  father  and  a  large  body 
of  Cossacks.    The  girl  overtakes  the  band 
of  shackled  prisoners  on  the  road  to  exile, 
suffering   under    the    unmerciful    tyranny 
and  cruelty  of  the  officer  in  charge,  who 
has  been  secretely  instructed  to  have  little 
mercy  upon  a  "certain"  prisoner.    While 
the  officers  are  carousing  and  sleeping  off 
the  effects  of  strong  drink,  the  girl  succeeds 
in  making  herself  known  to  her  lover,  whom 
she  releases  from  his  heav/  chains,  and  the 
two  then  liberate  the  rest  of  the  prisoners. 
The  released  convicts  have  barely  got  away 
when  the  Royal  equippage  with  the  Czar 
and  his  party,  arrive  on  the  excited  scene. 
Then  begins  one  of  the  most  thrilling  and 
realistic  man  chases,  ever  enacted  upon  the 
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London  stage.    While  the  first  act  has  been 
going  on,  the  large  ring  in  the  centre  of  the 
theatre,    upon  which  the  vaudeville  per- 
formance  took  place,  has  been  transformed 
into  a  large  pond,  -the  water  of  which  is 
from  eight  to  ten  feet  deep.  Then  comes  the 
hnal  act.    The  stage  mechanically  lowers 
a  foot  or  two  above  the  level  of  the  water. 
The  scene  is  a  winter   forest  in  Siberia, 
through   which  the  escaping  prisoners  are 
fleemg  for  their  lives,  followed  by  the  sol- 
diers,  guards  and  cavalry.    The  water  is 
supposed  to  be  a  river  upon  the  border  of 
which  the  prisoners  arrive,  with  no  other 
way  of  escape  than  by  fording  it     Their 
pursuers  are  close  upon  them,  and  there  is 
no  time  to  think  of  anything  else.    They 
excitedly   plunge    headforemost,    into    the 
cold  water  and  swim  across  to  the  other 
side,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  forest 
scenery  on  the  stage.    The  hero  of  the 
story,  nfle  in  hand,  with  his  girl  by  his  side, 
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stands  back  in  ambush  near  by,  and  as  the 
military  arrive  on  the  bank  of  the  river  and 
plunge  into  th.  water  he  succeeds  in  shoot- 
ing down  the  cruel  officer  in  charge  of  the 
captives.The    cavalry,    in    the    meantime, 
arrive  at  a  daring  rate  of  speed  and  follow 
the  scMiers.    The  audience  by  this   time 
are    simply   spellbound    with   excitement. 
The  horses  with  their  riders,  jump  madly 
into  the  water  and  disappear  from  view  for 
a   few  seconds,  then  reappear  and  swim 
across  the  water  space,  a  distance  of  over, 
one  hundred  feet,  where  they  have  another 
exciting  time  getting  up  on  the  othet  bank, 
to  madly  continue  the  pursuit.    Riders  fall 
off  their  horses,  and  horses  tumble  over 
one  another  in  such  a  state  of  commotion 
and  struggle,  that  it  would  be  almost  im- 
possible  to  imagine   a   more   thrilling   or 
exciting  scene.    The  final  act  of  the  spec- 
tacular production  is  the  running  away  of 
the  unicorned  horses  that  are  attached  to 
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the  lowest  priced,  —sixpence,  and  upwards, 
By  this  innovation  the  poo* .  -  classes—who- 
heretofore,  have  been  coinpcued  to  stand  in 
line,  as  I  have  already  described,— will  be 
as  well  provided  for,  as  the  rich  person, 
who  had  the  advantage  of  making  his  book- 
ing in  advance  of  the  entertainment. 

For  those  who  are  not  partial  to  the 
climbing  of  stairs  the  Coliseum  supplies 
what  no  other  theatre  in  Europe  supplies- 
electric  lifts  to  carry  to  the  upper  parts  of 
the  building  or  to  the  elegantly-appointed 
smoking-lounge  in  the  basement.  An  at- 
tractive feature  of  the  grand  salon  is  the 
ladies'  sitting-room,  fitted  up  in  the  most 
recherchS  style,  with  couches,  writing- 
tables,  pedestals  with  ferns  and  flowers, 
mirrors,  electric  reading-lamps,  &c.  Fancy 
that!  Then  there  is  a  bureau  with  telephone 
accommodation,  typists  to  take  down  your 
letters  if  you  are  too  lazy  to  write  them,  and 
messenger  boys  to  carry  them  if  you  are  in 
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■f,  *'""!;    ["  *'  '^o^-room.  there  are  no 
wes,  and— here  is 

Another  Splendid  TnnovaHon 

•^   handsomely  printed  descriptive  pro- 
gramme   is  supplied  in  eve,y  section  of 
tiie  house  at  the  uniform  price  of  one  penny. 
Haven  t  you  often  wondered  at  the  rule 
which  at  so  many  other  houses  has  ordered 
that  the  more  you  have  paid  for  your  seat 

the  more  you  have  paid   for  your  pro- 

gnmme?    Of  course,  you  have. 
Another  attraction  which  the  theatre  can 

boast  of  is  a  revolving  stage  which  can  be 

run  at  any  speed  up  to  twenty  miles  an 
W  and  which  will  provide  for  some  very 

thnlhng  effects. 

Within  a  month  after  this  theatre  was 

o^ned,  a  jockey  and  hi.  horse,  were  hurled' 

oft  the  stage  by  this  contrivance  and  landed 

m  the  orchestra.    While  the  horse  escaped 

^nmjured,the  jockey  was  killed.  Accidents 
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of  this  kind  have  now  been  made  impossible 
«ince  this  fatal  mishap. 

Odds  and  End*  About  Theatre* 

There  are  bars  in  mostly  every  theatre, 
one  on  each  floor.  From  these  spirituous 
liquors,  cigarettes  and  cigars  are  sold  to  the 
men,  and  bonbons,  ice  cream  and  coffee, 
to  the  women.  Between  the  acts  the  female 
ushers  have  a  busy  time.  Programmes  are 
sold  at  sixpence  and  ahnost  everybody  buys 
one.  While  the  theaitres  are  crowded  night- 
ly very  few  Englishmen  will  pay  for  stand- 
ing room,  so  when  a  house  is  sold  out,  that 
is  the  end  of  that  night's  receipts.  Cana- 
<iians  can  thank  their  stars  they  have  not  to 
pay  London  theatre  prices.  A  seat  on  the 
ground  floor  in  any  of  the  twenty  or  thirty 
leading  theatres  costs  $2  up  to  $5 ;  on  the 
first  balcony  $2,  the  third  $1  to  $1.50,  and 
so  on  up  to  the  roof,  the  lowest  price  being 
30  or  75  cents.     There  are  a  very  large 
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number  of  less  important  theatres  where 
the  prices  of  admission  arc  considerably 
lower. 

Xhe  Poor  Crippled  Boy  lU  the  Theatre 

After  the  theatres  close  it  is  interest- 
ing to  see  the  number  of  cripples  who  are 
on  the  alert  to  secure  carriages  for  the 
pa+ronsi  One  young  fellow  with  crutches 
and  only  one  eye  and  one  leg,  weak  and  de- 
licate looking,  the  picture  of  abject  misery, 
was  standing  near  me  while  I  was  looking^ 
at  the  exit  of  the  Adelphi.  He  tried  in 
vain  to  make  a  few  pence,  but  the  other 
fellows  were  stronger  and  manfiged  to  get 
ahead  of  him.  I  quietly  slipped  a  few  coins^ 
into  his  hand.  Just  then  he  made  a  dart 
forward  without  apparently  noticing  my 
action  and  proffered  his  services  to  a  pom- 
pous looking  personage  of  the  female  sex, 
who  gave  him  an  abrupt  rebuke,  which  m 
its  cruelty,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  made  him? 
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retreat  to  his  comer,  next  to  jne,  where  he 
turned  around  and  said  "Thankee  sir  it's 
the  fust  IVe  had  to-day,  and  I  wanted  it  so 
badly   for  a  bed   to-night.    Thankee  sir." 
The  throng  had  left  the  theatre,  the  poor 
boy  tipped  his  hat  as  I  passed  over  the  road^ 
to  my  luxurious  hotel  with  misty  ^ves  and 
a  desire  for  a  million  dollars  to  help  that 
poor  boy  who  I  believe  did  want  my  little 
asistance  and  at  that  very  time;  and  many 
other  such  sad  cases  we  see  on  the  streets 
of  London,  in  the  best  parts  at  ahnost  any 
time.    What  must  it  be  in  the  slums? 

War  Sentiment  in  Enuland 

One  has  only  to  visit  the  music  halls  in 
London,  to  see  how  a  war  feeling  excites 
the  people.  In  the. London  hippodrome 
one  evening,  a  well  known  artist  was  doing 
a  slight-of-hand  act.  His  closing  feature 
was  the  display  of  flags  of  all  nationalities. 
As  each  was  exposed,  but  particularly  the 
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Stars  and  Stripes,  Union  Jack  and  Japanese^ 
they  were  met  with  a  round  of  applause. 
The  latter  came  in  for  the  loudest  and  long- 
est. But  the  Russian  colors  were  pre- 
sented amid  utter  silence,  which  was  all  the 
more  marked  considering  that  there 
were  over  two  thousand  persons  present. 
Again,  I  witnessed  in  the  London  Pavilion, 
-another  1  music  hall,  a  baritone  singer  re- 
spond to  an  encore  with  an  original  com- 
positioTi  e  tirely  in  favor  of  the  Japs.  He 
was  applauded  to  the  skies  and  had  to  sing 
a  third  song.  The  only  other  artist  who 
received  such  a  distinction  that  evening 
was  poor  Dan  Leno,  who  made  his  reap- 
pearance upon  the  stage  for  the  first  time 
that  night,  after  many  months  absence,  on 
account  of  severe  mental  illness.  He  was 
encored  more  out  of  old  t'  :  entiment  and 
sympathy  than  anything  else,  and  the  feel- 
ing of  everybody  was  with  the  poor  old 
comedian,  who   has  amused  the   English 
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public  for  so  many  years,  but  was  not  equal 
to  the  occasion  that  evening. 

Since  writing  the  above,  news  has  been 
received  of  the  death  of  Leno,  from  heart 
disease,  on  October  31,  1904. 

The  cabbies  of  London  are  a  character 
^pe  by  then^selves.    They  are  oWiging  and 
well  :nformed.     I  was   surprised  at  their 
ivonderful  knowledge  of  the  big  city.  Ihey 
seem  to  know  almost  every  street  and  you 
have   to   visit   London   to   see   what   this 
means.     But  their  expert  driving  is  onlv 
second  to  the  bus  drivers.     How  they  do  it 
IS  seemingly  miraculous.     I  was  there  six 
days,  and  never  saw  a  collision.    They  take 
you  in  and  out  of  the  most  intricate  passes 
in  the  streets,  making  hairbreadth  escapes 
from  colliding  with  other  vehicles  or  run- 
ning over  pedestrians.     Their  fare  is  very 
low  and  it  is  to  their  credit  that  a  stranger 
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4  can  make  this  admission  but  it  is  true 
nevertheless.  From  any  of  the  leading 
hotels  you  can  drive  to  almost  any  theatre 
or  important  centre  for  25  cents,  with  a  few 
cents  for  the  driver.  The  tariff  is  attached 
to  the  dash  boards  of  the  hansoms  and  in- 
side of  the  carriages,  in  plain  view  of  the 
fare.  You  must  never  forget  the  cabby's 
tip  as  they  are  not  supposed  to  exist  on  the 
meagre  weekly  wages,  but  depend  almost 
entirely  for  a  livelihood  upon  the  gene- 
rosity of  the  public.  The  hire  is  so  cheapo 
one  can  very  well  meet  their  view  in  the 
matter  of  a  "tip." 

Marv  About  Them 

There  are  something  like.  16,000  cab 
drivers  in  London,  with  their  attendants, 
washers  and  stablemen,  numbering  another 
5,000,  so  the  trade  employs  almost  a  good 
sized  town  population.  About  one  in  every 
five  is  what  is  known  as  a  cab  proprietor, 
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He  o^s  anywhere  in  the  vicinity  of  five 

controls  about  500  vehicles.  The  driver, 
tare  a,e.r  cabs  for  about  $3.00  a  day,  which 
»c.udes  the  .ease  of  a  cab  and  two  horset 

"^  tdT*  "  °'  '"~«  '4  hours-  dura- 
h^  and  h.s  average  daily  earnings  about 
five  sh.lhngs,  which  cannot  be  said  to  be  a 
tave  income  to  support  a  family  on. 
Whde  r  was  in  London  the  newspapers  re- 
ported a  sad  case  of  the  suicide  of  a  cabby 
and  h,s  wife.     They  left  a  jointly  signed 
note  for  the  world,  stating  that  they  had 
been  starving   for  months  and  preferred 
death  to  a  continuance  of  such  an  existence. 
A  pathetic  sentence  in  the  note,  which  had  a 
moral  of  its  own,  tersely  said  "cab  driving 
did  not  pay."    Notwithstanding  this  case 
of  extreme  poverty,  it  may  be  said  *hat  the 
cabbies,  are  well  looked  after  by  the  philan- 

""'"'■  "■■'"'"     They  have  their  athletic 
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building  and  grounds,  some  fifty  shelters 
in  various  parts  of  the  big  city,  where  they 
can  go  to  read  the  papers  or  smdce  and 
drink  harmless  beverages.  They  also  have 
their  union  and  their  benevolent  society,  to 
which  they  annually  pay  in  five  shillings, 
and  when  old  and  disabled  receive  an  an- 
nuity of  twenty  pounds  a  year.  They  are 
exceptionally  good  to  their  horses,  who  are 
in  harness  about  six  hours  a  day.  Three 
years  in  a  hansom  is  the  average  of  life  for 
a  horse  and  then  he  is  reduced  to  the  shafts 
of  a  four-wheeler,  which  is  considered 
lighter  work. 

Honesty  Among  CahbieB 

The  cabman  provides  his  own  tools — a 
waterproG.,  cab  apron,  rugs,  cushion 
for  the  box  seat,  and  a  whip.  The  records 
indicate  that  the  "cabbies"  possess  on  the 
whole,  a  high  average  of  character.  Out  of 
fifteen  thousand  licensed  cabmen  there  were 
according  to  the  figures  of  a  late*  report 
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three    hundred   and   twenty-four    convic- 
tions   for  reckless  driving,    one   hundred 
and  forty-one  for  cruelty  to  their  ho-ses 
sixty-five    for   bad    language,    ninety    for 
assault,  and  two  for  overcharge.    Nearly 
thirty  thousand  articles  which  had  been  left 
m  cabs  were  returned  to  the  office   for  their 
owners.    Among  them  were  1,949  purses, 
one  of  which  contained  no  less  than  one 
hundred  and  seven   pounds.     There  were 
also    many    bags    containing    considerable 
sums  of  money  and  some  jewelry,  ninety- 
four   watches,,   forty-three   clocks,   besides 
umbrellas,   bags,  opera  glasses  and  other 
articles  of  every  description. 

The  above  somewhat  interesting  statistics 
report  and  give  them  as  I  think  they  will 
help  the  visitor  to  London  to  think  more  of 
the  "cabbies,"  and  bears  out  my  statement 
re  their  reasonable  charges,,  as  it  will  be 
noticed  by  the  above,  that  only  two  were 
arrested  for  over  charging. 
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The  Bobby 

Not  so  pretentious,  or  large  and  muscular 
looking  as  the  New  York  policeman  is  the 
London  "Bobby,"  but,  my!  what  a  well 
posted  man  he  is.    There  is  no  doubt  this 
large  city  would  get  all  tangled  up  in  a  few 
hours,  If  it  were  not  for  the  splendid  ser- 
vices  rendered  by  this  valiant  body  of  men. 
Ever  alert  to  duty  and  with  an  iron  hand 
of  command  and  power  over  bus  drivers, 
cabbies  and  alj  vehicles  on  the  streets,  they 
simply  regulate  things  so  that  the  traffic 
goes   on   in   the   most  congested  districts 
without  any  very  great  difficulty  or  incon- 
venience.   The  most  of  the  thoroughfares 
are  very  narrow;  just  large  enough  for  two 
vehicles  to  pass,  yet  the  system  of  each 
keeping  to  its  own  side  of  the  street  is  so 
perfect,  that  a  blockade,  unless  for  an  ac- 
cident is  very  rare.     A  very  common  and 
pathetic  sight,  is  a  bobby  assisting  an  old 
and  crippled  person  across  a  crowded  street 
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The  whole  traffic  holds  up  for  the  two, 
flever  mind  how  slow  they  may  be  moving.' 
But  the  great  advantage  of  the  London 
bobby,  like  the  cabby,  is  his  knowledge  of 
^very  street,  principal  points  of  interest  and 
important  buildings.  I  was  greaitly  amused 
<»»e  day.    I  saw  two  French  ladies  looking 
worried  about  the   whereabouts   of   some 
place.    I  thought  it  was  about  a  bus  or  a 
street.    A  bobby  stood  in  ti.-    centre  of  the 
thoroughfare.     Wanting  some  information 
on  my  own  account,  I  proffered  my  ser- 
vices  to  them  as  well,  at  the  same  time. 
They  were  looking  for  Rimmel,  the  chemist, 
but  mis-pronounced  the  name.    The  police- 
man said  he  thought  there  was  a  mistake  in 
the  pronounciation,  but  if  it  was  Rimmel, 
It  was  on  such  and  such  a  street.  To  gratify 
my  curiosity  I  accompanied  the  ladies,  and 
on  the  way  asked  two  other  bobbies,  and 
hoth  gave  me  correct  information,  about  the 
proper  location  of  this  store.  We  took  many 
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turns  and  arrived  at  a  small  perfumery 
shop  on  Regent  street,  some  two  miles  dis- 
tant from  where  I  asked  the  first  bobby. 
The  French  ladies  were  astonished  at  my 
chivalry  or  courtesy,  in  the  matter,  but  I 
explained  that  I  was  interested  in  finding 
the  place,  to  see  if  I  thought  it  of  sufficient 
importance  for  every  bobby  in  the  district 
to  know  of  its  whereabouts.    Well,  I  assure 
you   I  ,did  not  think  so,  but  the  incident 
again  went  to  show  how  well  posted  these 
men  are,  even  in  little  maltters.    It  might 
seem  only  natural  that  all  the  bobbins  should 
know  where  such  a  well-known  chemist  as 
Rimmel   was  located,  but  this  happened  to 
be  but  a  very  small  branch  of  this  well- 
known  French  perfumery  house.     • 
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The  F^9t  omee  Letter  Street  Carriers 

The  post  office  street  carriers  have  no 
sinecure   job  in   London.    Their  position, 
like  all  government  ones,  is  much  coveted 
by  the  public,  but  there  is  no  comparison 
between  their  duties  and  those  of  the  Can- 
adian    street  letter   carrier.    This  English 
official  is  seldom  seen  in  the  streets,  without 
his  being  borne  down  with  a  large  bag  of 
mail  matter,  which  he  carries  on  his  back. 
The  contents  are  either  too  large  for  his 
arm  or  it  is  one  of  the  laws  of  the  Post  Of- 
fice  Department  that  mail   matter   should 
be   carried  in  this  manner.    When  these 
carriers  commence  their  rounds   in  their 
respective  districts,  I  was  told  by  one  of 
them,  that  the  bags  are  invariably  full  and 
for  the  first  hour  or  two  the  weight  is  very 
embarrassing. 
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J^»«  Sunday  in  Zondon 

Should  you  happen  to  be  in  London  on  a 
Sunday,  I  would  advise  a  visit  to  St  Paul's 
Cathedral   for  morning  service,  and   after 
that  a  stroll  through  James  Park.    If  the 
weather  be  fine  you  will  have  an  opporunity 
to  witness  the  free  open  air  gatherings  of 
the  various  sects  in  their  respecM/e  rSles. 
You  can  stand  in  the  centre  of  the  group  of 
speakers,  and  if  you  lend  your  hearing  to 
them  all  you  will  be  filled  with  more  re- 
ligion,  politics  and  equal  rights  outpourings 
than  you  can  hear  in  a  church  in  a  lifetime.' 
Ihe  scene  is  a  novel  one  for  a  Canadian.  I 
saw    one  very  respectable  looking  group 
representing    the   Y.M.C.A.,  having  with 
them    a  small  organ  and  a  cart  full  of 
liymn    books.      The    latter    were    given 
out    among    the    crowd    and    everybody 
solicited    to    join    in  the  singing.       An- 
other    preacher    who    was   calling    upon 
those  present  to  come  and  save  their  souls  at 
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tf.e  founta.„  of  simplicity  and  forgiveness, 
wa  havmg  veo^  poor  success.  Within  a  few 
feet  of  tins  group,  was  another  assemblage 

h^t^mg  to  a  r«Ulyve:y  eloquent  discussio^^ 
on  the  pohcy  of  the  Liberal  Unionist  Party 
Almost  opposite  to  the  latter  was  a  v^ 
«.a.l  man  with  a  very  loud  voice  denoZ 

rvrL,''°"„*°"°*  theconserva- 
t.ves  All  ,n  all  the  whole  scene  is  well 
worthy  of  a  visit  on  Sunday. 

St.  Paul't  Oatkedral 

.   ^y  ^^''  t°  St.  Paul's  on  Sunday  mo«- 
■ng  was  very  interesting.    Those  who  Ce 
^^  London  and  have  been  insidet 
grand  monument  of  architecture  of  the  past 

Tr^T:  "^J"^''  *'  ^«^-  big 
carried  on  m  the  sacred  edifice.  The  in- 
tenor  .s  so  vast  in  extent  and  so  lofty  in 
height  as  to  overwhelm  you  with  wonder. 
In  the  centre  is  a  huge  dome  whifch  swell, 
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in  a  vast  concave  far  up  in  the  air,  looking 
like  a  sky  of  stone.    The  St.  Paul's  choir 
is  probably  the  best  church  choir  in  Eng- 
land.   It  is  also  well  known  in  Canada, 
where  some  of  its  members  have  given  a 
series  of  concerts.    The  intonation  of  this 
body  during  the  church  service  has  a  most 
beautiful   effect,  no  doubt  caused  by  the 
reverberations  from  the  walls.    It  is  almost 
impossible    to  hear  the  sermon   although 
sitting  near  the  pulpit.    The  words  of  the 
preacher  fall  upon  the  ears  in  a  confused 
gutteral  sound  produced  by  the  same  cause 
which    sends    the    singing    of    the    choir 
-echoing  through  the  massive  structure. 
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standing  in  lAne 

Almost  any  night  in  London  you  will 
find  a  large  number  of  theatre-goers  lined 
up  for  several  hundred  feet  at  the  pit  en- 
trances of  the  various  theatres.  The  greater 
the  attraction,  the  longer  the  line,  but  I  had 
no  Idea  that  the  same  thing  existed  at  the 
church  doors.    In  this  I  was  mistaken  as 
the  following  experience  will  show.    The 
only  Sunday  I  was  in  London  I  took  occa- 
sion to  visit  the  famous  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral.   On  the  way  I  noticed  a  long  string 
of  perhaps  two  hundred  persons  lined  up 
in  front   of  the  Temple   Church,   waiting 
patiently    for  admission.    The    line    was 
composed  of  all  classes  of  people.    Upon 
makmg   enquiries    I    discovered    that    the 
preacher,    the    Rev.    Mr.    Campbell,    had 
become  famous  for  his  sermons  to  young 
men.    His  reputation  was  so   widespread 
that  thousands  of  people  flocked  from  all 
over  London   to  near  him.    The   church  ' 
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became  so  crowded  at  times  that  it  was 
necessary  to  set  apart  a  certain  gallery  for 
the  general  public.    The  rule  of  "first  come 
first  served"  prevails,  and  after  this  gallery 
is  filled,  the  doors  are  closed.    I  was  not 
aware  of  this  fact  until  the  evening  when 
I  sauntered  down  to  the  church  to  see  and 
hear    the    noted    preacher.     Imagine    my 
astonishment  on  arriving  at  the  door  to  see 
four  stalwart  policemen  patrolling  up  and 
down.    I  made  an  attempt  to  enter  but  was 
politely   informed  by  one    of  the   bobbies 
that  no  more  could  be  admitted.    The  ser- 
vice had  begun.    There  was  no  one  stand- 
ing around  but  the    above  guardians.    I 
asked  if  it  was  not  possible  to  find  room  for 
one  more,  pleading  that  I  had  come  a  long 
distance  across  the  sea,  to  hear  the  reverend 
gentleman,  buit  my  pleadings  had  no  effect. 
The  policeman  said  it  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion,  adding  that  they  had  turned  away  over 
two    thousand   pfeople    that    night.    This 
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^ves  you  a  light  idea  of  the  way  the 
churches  are  crowded  in  London,  as  weU 
M  the  theatres. 

A  Church  in  the  Way 

A  short  distance  from  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral, and  a  little  further  westward  stand- 
ing   in  the  middle  of  the  busy   Strand, 
18  another  church.    It  is  like  an  oasis  in  the 
desert    But  the  city  of  London  has  made 
every  effort  to  purchase  it  for  the  improve- 
ment of  that  part  of  the  thoroughfare,  but  it 
has  occupied  that  site  for  such  a  long  period 
of    years,  being  built  when  that  section 
of  the  Strand  was  a  residential  and  not  a 
commercial  street,  that  the  descendants  and 
present  trustees  refuse  even  to    consider 
the  question  of  sale  and  so  you  see  a  church 
standing  all  by  itself,  without  even  a  square 
foot  of  grass  around  it,  in  the  centre  of  one 
of  London's  greatest  thoroughfares. 
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The  Oro99tmff  mo4§p«r 

Much  has  been  said  of  this  character  in 
London,  but  I  failed  to  come  in  contact 
with  any  of  them  during  my  visit,  probably 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  weather  was  fine 
most  of  the  time.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  English  men  and  women  wear  such 
thick  soled  shoes,  I  did  not  see  any  great 
necessity  for  their  services,  unless  "tipping" 
them  be  considered  an  act  of  charity. 

The  Tower  of  London 

Canadians  should  not  miss  seeing  the 
Tower  of  London.  I  mention  this  place  in 
particular  among  the  many  other  buildings 
and  features  of  the  city  to  be  seen,  as  it  con- 
tains among  the  vast  collections  of  relics, 
sefveral  pertaining  to  General  Wolfe,  the 
great  English  militaiy  commander  who  de- 
cided the  destinies  of  Canada  on  the  Plains 
of  Abraham  on  the  13th  day  of  September, 
1759. 


Did  you  ever  intuitively  feel  you  should 
know  things  which  tliose  holding  positions 
so  much  inferior  to  your  own,  are  conver- 
sant with  and  that  your  pride  refuses  to 
^ow  you  to  pleaJ  ignorance  before  them. 
Well,  this  was  my  experience  in  connection 
with  London's  tubing  system  -^n  under- 
ground railway.  I  had  not  been  long  in  the 
great  city  before  I  was  being  directed 
where  to  go  by  a  bus  conductor.    He  said : 


*Go    as   far    as 


-street, — ^then  turn 


to  the  right  and  take  the  tube."     I  fol- 
lowed    his  course  but  could   see    nothing 
which  resembled  a  *tube."    I  thought  it 
might  be  a  large  building  of  such  circum- 
ference or  that  it  might  look  like  one,  which 
I  should  pass  through  or  something  else  of 
a  like   description.    Not  finding   it  as   I 
expected,  I  asked  a  policeman  for  the  ad- 
<iress  I  was  looking  for,  and  he  likewise 
told  me  to  take  "the  tube"  and  in  such  a 
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manner  that  I  was  almost  frightened  to  let 
him  know  that  I  was  ignorant  of  what  the 
"tube"  was.  Then  I  looked  around  and 
waited  until  I  saw  a  man  who  I  knew  would 
not  mind  if  I  appeared  simple  and  igno- 
rant in  his  estimation,  and  so  I  ventured  to 
ask  him  what  "a  tube  "was.  For  a  moment 
he  was  slightly  perplexed,  and  than  replied: 
"Well  now,  upon  my  word— Oh,  I  see  what 
you  mean.  Why,  that's  our  twopenny 
tube  underground  railway.  The  station  is 
just  cross  the  way,"  pointing  in  the  proper 
directidn  .  So  you  see  what  a  lot  of  trouble 
I  had  to  find  out  what  "a  tube"  really  was. 
The  stations  on  the  streets  are  not  very  con- 
spicuous, and  this  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
reasons  why  they  are  difficult  to  locate. 


m 
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Judge  Parker,  the  Democratic  candidate 
in  the  late  American  election  for  the  Pre- 
«c!ency  of  the  United  States,  upon  visit- 
»ng  London  for  the  first  time,  made  the 
statement  that  the  city  appeared  familiar  to 
him  through   the  worlcs  of  Dickens  and 
Scott,  two  authors  he  was  very  fond  of.  He 
highly  eulogized  both  these  great  men  and 
his  eulogy  seemed  to  please  the  English- 
»nen,    his    remarks     being   reprinted     in 
many  of  the  English  journals  without  com- 
ment.     Mr.  Van  Wyck,  ex-Mavor  of  New 
Yoric,    a  few  months  afterwards  visited 
London.     He   had   arrived   from   Berlin, 
on    his    way    home,     and    some    enter- 
Pnsmg    reporter   interviewed    him.    This 
was     easy    work     for     the     ex-Mayor. 
He    told    the    scribe    that    London    had 
not    changed    since    his    last  visit     some 
twenty-five  years  before,  and  that  the  people 
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were  Uying  in  the  same  old  atmosphere  ot 
eating,  drinking  and  theatres.  Then  he 
went  off  into  a  dream-like  comparison  of 
the  easy-going  and  aesthetic  habits  and 
customs  of  the  Germans  in  Berlin,  and 
their  magnificent  parks,  boulevards,  and 
streets.  Well*  here  was  where  he  finished. 
But  the  English  press  at  the  time  of  my 
visit,  were  not  then  finished  with  him.  They 
were  very  busy  using  pointed  language 
to  tell  him  that  he  did  not  know  what 
he  was  talking  about;  that  he  had 
better  go  back  and  have  another  Rip 
Van  Winkle  sleep,  and  in  i^e  fiercest  kind 
of  protestation,  were  referring  him 
to  the  sylvan  beauties  of  Hyde  Park,  etc 
Well,  Van  Wyck  did  not  remain  long  in 
lyOndon,  as  he  was  a  passenger  on  the 
Baltic.  However,  I  imagine  he  did  not 
make  a  hasty  retreat  from  England  on 
account  of  what  he  had  said  to  the  press,  or 
what  they  said  about  him,  but  the  incident 
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tends  to  give  one  a  slight  impression  that 
you  must  not  tread  upor  *he  feelings  of  the 
Enghshmen  with  Suy  comparisons,  even 
with  such  a  countr  ,s  Onj  any.  Then 
again  it  shows  the  tact  and  diplomacy  of 
tjvo  great  American  public  men,  telling 
Englishmen  the  same  thing,  but  in  different 
ways,  and  how  their  opinions  were  re- 
ceived. 

The  PaU  MaU  Gazette 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  commenting  on 
the  incident,  said: — 

"As  an  ex-Mayor  of  New  Yoric,  Mr,  Van 
Wyck  gets  a  hearing  for  his  impressions  of 
European  travel,  and  he  has  been  saying 
that  he  finds  London  just  about  the  same  as 
when  he  paid  his  first  visit  twenty-six  years 
ago.  There  seems  to  him  to  be  no  recrea- 
tions here  but  theatres,  eating  and  drink- 
ing, no  beautiful  parks  and  woods.  When 
his  great  congener.  Rip  Van  Winkle  awoke 
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after  a  long  sleep  he  rubbed  his  eyes  more 
vigorously.     Mr.    Van  Wyck  has    simply 
failed  to  see  things.    The  truth  is  that  the 
park  areas  of  London  have  been  doubled, 
Woods   of  almost    primeval   beauty   have 
been  opened  to  the  public,  and  the  activity 
of  municipal  life  is  largely  directed  to  this 
very  object  of  augmenting  the  pleasure  of 
Londoners  in  their  own  dty.    We  do  not 
suspect  him  of  suppression  veri,  though  he 
holds  the  opinion  that  'a  municipal  body  is 
properly  nothing  but   a   business  corpora- 
tion.'   But  in  order  to  see  London  well  at 
the  pace  of  an  American  tourist,  oae  should 
be  at  least  broad  awake,  not  to  say  lively, 
and  our  respectful  suggestion  to  Mr.  Van 
Wyck  is  that  he  should  take  another  nap." 


■■•11  V.-4- 
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TOWER  OF  LONDON 


'<  The  Brinking  HdbU  " 

Now  I  must  partially  agree  with  both 
Judge  Parker  and  ex-Mayor  Van   Wyck. 
London  has  not  changed  very  much  since 
my  last  visit,  although  only  a  short  space  of 
time  has  elapsed.    The  average  Canadian 
visitor  will  certainly  be   surprised  at  the 
number  of  hotels,  clubs,  restaurants,  bars, 
cigar  stores,  and  theatres,   in  the  central 
part  of  the  city.    On  some  streets  for  miles 
almost  every  building  is  a  club,  on  others- 
hotels.  On  the  Strand,  Piccadilly,  and  near- 
by streets  there  is  nothing  but  "pubs,"  cigar 
stores   and   restaurants.    The    former  are 
crowded  with  men  and  women  drinking 
together.    In   fact,   in  almost  every  hotel 
which  you  can  see  into  while  travelling  on 
the  top  of  a  bus  you  will  find  the  female  sex 
well  represented.  Old  and  youngj,  all  drink 
alike.  It  is  something  fearful,  and  so  strange 
to  Canadians.    One  evening  I  took  a  Que- 
becer  into  a  hotel  on  the  Strand.  We  took  a 
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drink  at  a  bar  with  fourteen  persons^ 
nearly  all  women.  The  sight  was  a  degrad- 
ing one.  Three  of  the  women  were  drinking 
Scotch  whiskey,  and  were  very  tipsy.  It 
is  a  comm.on  sight  to  see  two  or  three  work- 
men engaged  in  some  municipal  street 
labor,  stop  their  work,  walk  into  a  "pub'' 
and  indulge  in  a  long  drink  of  beer,  which 
probably  costs  them  a  penny.  The  beer  they 
drink  at  this  price,  is  the  poorest  dregs  of 
tne  breweries.  They  take  it  in  place  of 
water,  with  every  encouragement  likewise 
to  the  women  to  follow  the  degrading 
example.  Even  on  Sundays  the  "pubs" 
are  open.  I  don't  object  to  this  as  long 
as  tlie  wealthy  classes  are  allowed  to  have 
their  drinks  in  their  clubs,  but  the  system 
is  not  a  good  one,  and  there  is  no  apparent 
effort  to  change  things  in  London.  I  sup- 
pose the  habit  will  continue  for  some  time. 
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JoumalUm  in  JBSt^fkM4 

There  ha^  been  very  little  change  in  jour- 
nalism in  England  during  the  past  quarter 
of  a  century,  though    there  has  been  a 
number  of  unucccessful  attempts  to  mod- 
ernize, or  Americanize  it    But  the   Eng- 
lish readers  seem  to  be  inaccessible.    They 
do  not  want  a  change.      They  are  satisfied 
with  the  existing  condit'on  of  things.    The 
English  papers  are  made  up  and  edited 
differenty  from  the  Canadian  or  American 
journals.    They  are  not  so  sensational,  but 
I  believe  they  are  becoming  more  so  every 
day.     It  is  not  necessary  that  they  should 
be.     They  only  have  to  publish  the  news, 
as  it  is,   and  that  is  always   sensational 
enough.    The  courts  and  police  triburals 
of  London  cityl  alone  afford  sufficient  ma- 
terial to  gratify  the  most  morbid  mind  on 
the  criminal  side  of  life.    The  editorials  of 
the  English  papers,  however,  are  well  writ- 
ten and  have  a  great  influence   upon  the 
English  mind. 
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2C%e  SttUd  Old  **  Timea  " 

Especially  is  this  true  of  the  "Times," 
which  is  said  to  have  no  regular  editorial 
writer,  but  pay    enormous  sums  of  money 
to  the  leading  men  of  England  for  special 
articles  on  the  various  topics   of  the  day. 
While  some  seem  to  think  that  the  London 
"Times"  is  losing  its  old  time  prestige,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  it  will  require  many  cen- 
turies to   wipe   out  the  influence  which  it 
wields  to-day.    I  was  very  much  interested 
in  visiting  its  plant  and  watching  the  con- 
servative manner  in  which  the  mechanical 
department  of  this  paper  is  conducted.  There 
is  so  vast  a  difference  between  the  hustle 
and  bustle  inside  an  office  like  the  New 
York  Herald,  in  comparison  with  the  quiet 
easy-going  methods  of  the  "Times"  office, 
tiiat    one    is    surprised    to   find    it    able 
to  hold  its  own   with  the  more  modem 
daily  newspapers  of  London.    But  this  is 
easily  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  sub- 
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scribers    to  the  "Times"    as  well    as  the 

"Times"    itself    will    never    change.    As 

Tennyson  says  of  the  Brook:  "The  life  of 

man  comes  to  an  end,  but  I  go  on  for  ever." 

The  Oth&i  Journal* 

And  perhaps  it  is  the  same  way  with  the 
other    journals.     Englishmen    have    en- 
deavored  to    adopt   American   newspaper 
Ideas;  but  like  the  Americans  who  have 
started  American  papers  in  London,  their 
efforts    have   been    far    from   being  any- 
thing of  a  success.  I  do  not  know  that  the 
Englishman  is  to  be  criticized  for  not  want- 
ing a  change.    The  English  newspapers 
are  well  arranged,  well  edited  and  give  the 
people  the  foreign  and  local  news  in  a  very 
creditable   manner.    Another  conservative 
journalistic  enterprise  in   England  which 
has  always  been  a  failure  in  Canada  and 
the  United  States  where  it  has  been  fol- 
lowed  is  the  two  cent  weekly  publication, 
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such  as  "Tit-Bits,"  "Al'  Slopers,"   "Pear- 
-son's  Weekly"  and  other  such  publications 
-which  are  read  by  everybody   and  have 
enormous  circulations.    Each  of  the  above 
papers  carry  a  life  insurance  policy  for  the 
reader  and  all  kinds  of  guessing  competi- 
tions and  consequently  they  have  very  large 
sales  at  the  railway  depots,  where  five  out 
of  every  six  travellers  may  be   seen  with 
one,  or  all  of  them,  in  their  pockets.  The  in- 
surance scheme  has  worked  well  and  has 
evidently  been  found  'q  be  a  paying  invest- 
ment for  these  weekly  enterprises,  but  above 
anything   else,   the    English   people    have 
become  accustomed  to  reading  such  publi- 
cations and  refuse  to  accept  anything  dif- 
Tierent. 
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An  EaoeepHon  to  the  Mule 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  too  critical  on  some 
of  the  reading  matter  served  up  to  the 
EngUsh  readers,  but  I  took  the  following 
from  one  of  the  leading  dailies.  1  am 
ahnost  positive  this  story  is  known  to  every 
man,  woman  and  child  in  America,  yet  it 
was  published  as  a  brand  new  joke  whUe  I 
was  in  I/jndon. 

■Pte*'*  Condensed  Meports 

The  manager  of  a  small  North  British 
railway  company  complained  to  his  super- 
intendent, an  Irishman  named  Finn^an, 
that  the  daily  reports  of  trouble  on  the  line 
were  foo  long  —  too  wordy.  "Cut  'em 
short,"  said  the  busy  manager.  The  super- 
intendent's next  report  concerning  an  en- 
gine that  had  been  derailed  satisfied  all 
hands.  It  was  "Offagin,  onagin,  awaya- 
gin. — Finnc^an. 
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The  Barber  Shop  and  the  AUuring 
Barber 

When  will  London  revolutionize  or  im- 
prove her  barber  shops,  and  particularly 
her    barbers?    Although    staying    at    the 
largest  and  most  modem  hotel,  with  lavish 
signs   of  a  barber   shop    and    manicure, 
"saloons"   (note  the  change  for  shops),  I 
found  only  three  poor  looking  chairs  and 
one  barber.    An  old  man  with  very  little 
hair  on  his  head  was  in  the  chair.    I  had 
waited  over  ten  minutes  to  get  a  shave. 
After  the  barber  had  "tonsorialized^"  (as 
Mr.  Williams  would  say),  his  victim,  he 
pesterd  him   for  a  shampoo.  What  there 
was    to  shampoo    would    have    required 
a    microscope    to    see.    Nevertheless    the 
old   man    who   was   half   asleep   in   the 
chair  probably  wished  to  take  the  whole 
course  of  treatment,  so  nodded  and  the  bar- 
ber went  ahead.    Then  I  grew  wrathful  in- 
wardly and  left  the  "saloon"  to  seek  a  bar- 
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ber  elsewhere.    He  was  one  of  three  in  a 
small  shop.    When  I  got  through,  notwith- 
standing he  had  inveigled  me  into  buying 
a  fifty  cent  bottle  of  some  mixture  to  make 
the  hair  grow,  which  I  gave  to  my  bald- 
headed  valet,  and  the  fact  that  a  big  price 
list  stating  that  a  shave  was  four  pence 
stared  me  in  the  face,  he  asked  double.    I 
questioned  the  charge  and  was  told  that  I 
had  extras.    These  consisted  of  using  a 
revolving  brush  instead  of  a  hand  one,  and 
some  brigantine  on  my  moustache  and  bay 
rum  on  my  hair,  all  of  which  are  included 
in  a  good  ofd  Canadian  shave.  For  amuse- 
ment I  played  oflF  indignant  at  the  exces- 
sive  extras,  and  was  quietly  told  that  it  did 
not  make  much  difference  to  me,  an  Amer- 
lean,  as  I  had  so  much  money,  and  I  sup- 
pose in  the  mind  of  my  tonsorial  artist,  na 
brains  to  keep  it. 
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The  Sidewalk  Artists 

Of  course  there  are  many  schemes  for 
appeaHng  to  the  large  hearted  English 
people  than  that  of  personal  solicitation. 
The  most  novel  I  witnessed  was  near 
Euston  Station,  where  there  is  a  broad  stone 
pavement.  The  stones  or  slabs,  are  pro- 
bably from  two  to  three  feet  square,  and 
worn  very  smooth.  Here  I  found  a  man 
drawing  excellent  colored  crayon  pictures 
on  them  and  doing  the  work  so  deftly  that 
I  could  not  help  stopping  to  watch  him  for 
a  few  minutes.  Then  I  saw  an  explana- 
tory inscription  on  one  of  the  pictures, 
which  represented  a  shipwreck,  the  death  of 
the  captain  and  crew  and  with  the  usual  ar- 
tist's latitude,  the  former's  last  thought  be- 
fore he  perished  which  was  of  home  and  a 
happy  family  by  the  fireside.  The  inscrip- 
tion ran  as  follows :  "Help  poor  Dick,  who 
cannot  make  a  livelihood  in  any  other  way.*' 
There  was  no  reason  given  why  he  couldn't; 
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and  thinking  that  a  man  who  was  clever 
enough  to  do  this  kind  of  work  in  an  un- 
natural  position,  to  find  it  more  lucrative 
than  any  other  way,  I  left  him  feeling  that 
he  was  well  provided  for  and  did  not  re- 
quire the  sympathies  of  all  who  passed  by 
including  myself  among  the  unsympathetic.' 
A  little  further  up  the  street  I  was  much 
amused  to   see   another  "sidewalk"  artist, 
and  before  I  reached  the  station,  where  I 
was  going  to  see  a  friend  off,  I  passed  two 
more,  so  I  have  now  come  to  the  conclusion 
there  must  be  some  kind  of  a  school  in  that 
vicmity  for  turning  out  this  class  of  free 
art  students. 
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The  Old  Wotnan 

I  saunterd  out  of  the  hotel  one  evening 
to  go  to  a    theatre.    I  held    an  unlighted 
cigar.     The  first  person  caught  my  eye  was 
an  old  and  infirm  woman,  poorly  clad,  with 
a  package  of  matches  in  her  arm,  under  a 
shawl.    "Matches,  sir,,"  she  j,aid.    "Yes" 
my  good  woman,"  I  replied,  "just  what  I 
want,"  and  placed  two  pennies  in  her  hand, 
and  started  oflF  after  lighting  my  cigar.     I 
heard  her  muttering  something  and  totter- 
ing after  me.     Thinking  perhaps  I  had  not 
given  her  sufficient,  I  went  back  to  meet  her 
at  the  same  time  taking  some  more  money 
from   my   pocket.    In   a   weak   and   very 
cracked  voice  she  said:  "You  did  not  get 
your  full  whack,  sir,"  and  handed  me  three 
more  boxes.    Of  course   such   honesty  re- 
ceived its  just  reward. 
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SelUnff  Matches 

This  is  one  of  the  greatest  covers  for 
begging  (which  is  prohibited),  but  I  found 
''  v^'-y  useful  at  times,  as  matches  are  a 
necessary  commodity  in  England,  as  every- 
body seems  to  smoke.    All  kinds  of  poor 
people  sell  them,  but  particularly  the  old 
and  decrepit  men  and  women.    One  night 
1  saw  a  young  woman  with  an  infant  in  one 
arm  and  several  boxes  of  matches  in   the 
other,  but  one  gets  hardened  to  these  sad 
street  scenes,  in  any  large  town,  although 
the  charitable  nature  of  the  English  public 
IS  no  less  pronounced  than  elsewhere. 

«•  Pteiue  " 

England  is  most  polite  in  her  public 
placards.  Everywhere  you  will  notice  the 
word  "please"  prefacing  any  notice,  whe- 
ther It  is  a  public  or  a  private  one.  In  the 
Hotel  Russell,  in  my  room,  there  was  an 
interesting  notice  as  follows:  "Guests  will 
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please  switch  off  the  electric  light  when 
leaving  their  room."  In  Canada  we  would 
omit  the  "please"  and  probably  use  "turn 
off"  for  "switch." 

English  Women  Wear  Ugly  Footwear 

It  is  a  strange  thing  that  the  women  of 
England  pay  so  littb  attention  to  their 
footwear.  Their  boots  are  large,  heavy 
and  \ig}y.  There  seems  to  be  no  style 
about  them,  and  I  think  it  is  a  great  pity 
when  Canada  is  so  desirous  of  outfitting 
them  with  pretty  shoes  at  moderate  prices. 
Shoe  polish  also  seems  to  be  a  scarce  com- 
modity. In  one  of  the  parks  one  Sunday 
after  church,  we  (two  other  Canadians  and 
myself)  were  more  than  surprised  to  see 
the  large  number  of  unpolished  shoes  worn 
bv  the  fair  sex. 
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Their  Teeth  are  iaid  to  be  Bad 

On  my  return  to  Canada,  a  dentist  friend 
of  mine,  asked  me  if  I  noticed  the  bad  state 
of  the  teeth  of  the  English  women.  I  must 
acknowledge  I  did  not,  but,  if  this  is  true, 
I  prefer  to  leave  you  to  investigate  this 
subject  on  your  own  account.  After  his 
assertion  that,they  were,  I  shall  take  inter- 
est in  observing  this  point  of  beauty  of  the 
English  girls  in  the  future.  In  the  mean- 
time, I  am  not  going  to  believe  it. 

Penny  Chairs  in  the  Parka 

In  any  of  the  large  parks  you  will  see 
hundreds  of  chairs.  They  are  rented  for  a 
penny  each  with  the  privilege  of  occupying 
them  as  long  as  you  want  to.  An  agent 
for  the  Company,  who  has  the  franchise, 
periodically  puts  in  an  appearance  to  collect 
the  pennies  and  hand  out  receipt  checks. 
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I'^trait  JUedaUions 

The  portrait  medallions  are  among  the 
new  fads  in  vogue  in   London.    You  see 
them  worn  by  a  large  number  of  society 
women.    It    is    an    old-time    custom    re- 
vived.    They    were    first  ,introducied    in 
the    initial    letters    of   illuminating    woric 
many  years  ago,  but  to-day  you    will  see 
them  hanging  as  pendants  to  neck  chains 
m  the*  place  of  lockets.  The  medallions  are 
said  to  be  very  fashionable  and  of  course 
the  more  renowned  the    artist  who  paint 
them,   the  more  expensive  they  are.    Some 
medallions  are  worth  as  high  as  one  thous- 
and  dollars. 
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five  o'clock  Tea 

In  Canada  five  o'clock  teas  are  only  car- 
ried on  as  social  functions  where  there  is 
an  assembly  of  friends  or   visitors  in  the 
house.    It  is  not  a  regular  custom  of  the 
people.    A  man  at  work  might  ask  a  friend 
out  to  have  a  drink,  but  seldom  a  cup  of  tea. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  a  better  thing  if  tea 
were  substituted  lor  the  insidious  cocktail, 
or  Scotch  and   soda,  which   is   the  usual 
beverage  between  five  and  ^ven,  if  one  is 
so  inclined.    But  in  London,  in  fact  every- 
where in  England,  and  I  might  say  on  the 
continent  as  well,  tea  is  the  proper  thing 
about  4.30  or  5.30  in  the  afternoon.    In  the 
big  city,  the  barmaids  get  out  the  cups 
and  saucers,  and  rolls  and  toast  in  so  mat- 
ter of  fact  a  way  that  it  is  taken  for  grant- 
ed that  everyone  coming  into   the  place 
about  that  time  wants  his  "tea  and  toast' 
You  soon  absorb  the  habit  and  after  about 
two  week's  sojourn  in  England  you  find 
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your  appetite  appealing  to  you,  to  faU 
in  line  with  the  people,  and  drink  tea  in  the 
afternoon.  Since  the  establishment  of  the 
Little  Shop  on  St.  Louis  street,  in  Quebec, 
Englishmen  and  other  friends  as  well  as 
the  public  in  general  have  been  afforded  an 
opportunity  of  enjoying  that  delightful 
English  pastime. 

Tke  Canadian  "  KiUiea  *'  in  London 

As  evidence  of  the  growing  interest 
which  is  taken  in  everything  Canadian  in 
London,  one  has  only  to  note  the  manner 
in  which  the  Kilties'  band  of  Belleville  was 
advertised  on  the  bill-boards  and  its  trium- 
phant engagement  at  the  Royal  Albert  Hall- 
They  were  greeted  everywhere  with  such 
enthusiasm  that  the  newspapers  boomed 
them  as  the  "Conquering  Kilties,"  a  name 
which  is  likely  to  stick  to  them  in  the  future^ 
At  Beaver  Bournemouth,  the  most  fash- 
ionable of     England's  health  resorts,     the 
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concerts   were  given    in    the   picturesque 
Winter  Gardens   now  managed    by    Dan 
Godfrey,  son  of  old  Godfrey,  the  late  Eng- 
hsh  bandmaster.     Mr.    Godfrey   paid    the 
Kilties  a  high  compliment,  and  in  arranging 
for  a  return  engagement,  said  that  the  band 
had  proved  to  be  one  of  the  strongest  draw- 
ing cards  the  Winter  Gardens  had  ever  I  ad 
In  fact,  every  place  they  played,  no  concert 
had  ever  drawn  such  enormous  audiences. 
I  am  sure  that  Canadians  will  be  pleased 
with  the  Kilties'  reception. 

Jfew  AdvertUing  Schemes 

I  did  not  see  very  many  new  advertising 
schemes  in  London  or  New  York  for 
that  maltter.  In  the  former  city  the 
sandwich  men  seem  to  be  monopolized 
by  the  theatres  and  have  their  boards  or 
transparencies  illuminated  so  that  they  can- 
be  read  at  night  as  well  as  in  daytime.  By 
registering  your  name  and  address  at  the 
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Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office,  you 
receive  a  number  of  trade  circulars  and  let- 
ters soliciting  your  patronage  while  in  that 
city.    This  is  a  great  nuisance  if  you  are 
sUying  in  London  a  short  time,  as  you  are 
inundated  with  aU  kinds  of  trade  circulars, 
which  are    forwarded    to   your    Canadian 
address  after  you  leave,  at  a  tax  of  four  to 
eight  cents  each,  which  goes  to  the  P.  O. 
department,    for  carrying  these  advertise- 
ments from  your  hotel  over  to  this  side.    I 
paid  for  fourteen,  several  of  which  I   re- 
turned  at  the  sender's  expense.    Further- 
more, several  of  them  were  of  a  suggestive 
nature  and  would  probably  not  have  been 
allowed  through  the  mails,  but  for  the  cover 
under  which  they  were  sent. 
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CfMnparUon  of  London  and  Quebec 
I^ricee 

When  on  a  visit  to  London  six  years  aga,. 
I  wanted  a  suit  of  clothes  in  a  hurry  and  had 
them  made  at  what  I  thought  was  a  very 
fair  and  reasonable  price,  about  $i8,  in  our 
money.    Of  course,  I   was    under  the  im- 
pression that   clothing    was    very    much 
cheaper  there  than  in  the  United  States  or 
Canada.    Now  I  ^ave  to  warn  Canadians 
that  this  is  entirely  erroneous,  in  more  ways 
than  one.    You  see  suits  of  clothes  in  many 
of  the  shop  windows  offered    for  $15.    If 
you  happen  to  be  a  foreigner  and  fancy  one 
of  them  you  are  politely  informed  that  they 
are  not  good  enough  for  you,  by  the  cleric 
on  the    inside,  and  influenced  to    look  at 
something  else  more  expensive.    This  may 
be  good  business,  but  it  is    damaging  the 
trade,  and  the  tailors  of  London  will  suffer 
in  consequence  in  the  long  run.    The  cheap 
suit  in  the  window  is  evidently  a  ruse,  or  at 
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least  it  was  on  the  Strand  where  I  saw  it, 
and  where  my   friend   had   the  above  ex^ 
perience.    This  was  not  all.    He  wa^ited 
an  opera  and  winter  overcoat,  so  we  took 
a  card  of  introduction  to  a  friend's  tailor, 
by  appearances  a  modest  looking  establish- 
ment and  occupying  a  flat  in  one  of  the 
back  streets.    He  asked  us  $40  for  an  opera 
and  $50  for  a  heavy  serge  overcoat.    When 
we   'remonstrated  with    him   for  his  ex- 
cessive charges,  he  remarked  that  in  New 
York  we  would  pay  $50  to  $75  for  the  same 
thing.    Now  this  is  the  explanation.    The 
Americans  found  in  England  are  nearly  all 
a  wealthy  class,  and  are  in  the  habilt  of  pay- 
ing from  $50  to  $100  for  a  suit  of  clothes. 
The  English  tailor,  therefore,  thinks  that 
anything  from  $40   to   $60  is  considered 
cheap.    It  might  be  for  the  wealthy  Amer- 
icans, but  it  is  not  for  the  average  Cana- 
dian, particularly  a  Quebecer^  whose  limit 
for  a  suit  of  clothes  runs  from  $15  to  $30. 
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A  New  York  fellow  passenger  on  board  the 
Baltic  claimed  to  have  three  full  dress  suits 
with  him,  which  he  had  made  in  London 
for  $60  each,  and  which  he  said  would  cost 
him  from  $80  to  $100  in  New  York.  Now  I 
would  like  to  know   if  there  is  any  Que- 
bec tailor  who  has  the  chance  of    mak- 
ing $80  to  $100  dress  suits?    If  so^  his 
orders  in   this   line  are  very    few  and  far 
between.    And   so  it   is  with  many  other 
articles  by  way  of  comparison  in  London. 
It  is  a  delusion  to  think  they  arc  cheaper 
than  in  Canada.  The  inland  tax  on  patent 
medicines  and  playing  cards  is  exorbitant 
and  a  heavy  charge  upon  the  working  clas- 
ses who  are  the  largest   patrons  of  the 
former.     Many  remedies  which  will  sell  in 
this  country  for  10  and  15  cents  are  sold 
for  a  shilling  in  England.    In  fact  it  is  the 
lowest  price  that  any  patent  medicine  can 
be  purchased  for  under  the  exigHng  taxes 
of  the  country.    Now  as  to  playing  cards. 
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A  tax  of  six  cents  is  levied  on  each  pack.  It 
will  readily  be  seen  what  a  heavy  charge 
this   is  upon  the  poorer  classes  who  buy 
cards  worth   about   15  cemts.    Then   take 
fruit.      It    is  just  double  what  it  is  in 
Canada.    I   fail  to  see  any  good  reason 
for    this.     As  for    oysters     which      one 
would    think    would    certainly   be    with- 
in   reasonable     limits,    you   find   to   the 
contrary,   as  per  my  experience  one  even- 
ing    in    Scott's    restaurant      My    friend 
and  self  had  two  dozen  oysters  with  a  smafl 
slice  of  brown  bread  and  butter.    This  cost 
$2.00,  seven  shillings  being  charged  for  the 
oysters,  and  one  shiUing  for  the  bread  and 
butter.    The  same  thing  in  Canada,  with 
much  larger  and  better  flavored  oysters,  the 
Malpecques,  would  cost  at  the  utmost  60 
cents.    As  for  drinks,  such  as  Scotch  whis- 
kies,  etc.,  sold  in  the  bar?,  I  will  wager  they 
are  50  per  cent  less  in  Canada,  and  that  for 
identically  the  same  whiskies,  such  as  De- 
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war's,  Usher's,  White  Horse,  Mackay,  etc 
Here  in  Canada  you  are  handed  the  bottle 
and  help  yourself,  and  from  what  I  can 
judge    the  ordinary    Canadian  generally 
takes  double  the  portion  aUowed  you  in 
England,  which  I  understand  is  half  a  giU. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  Ais  statement,  as  it 
is  quite  easy  for  anyone  to  corroborate  it  at 
any  time.    Now  these  are  only  a  few  in- 
stances of  observations  I  made  on  compar- 
ing prices  of  living  in  the  two  countries.  No 
doubt,  one  could  go  much  further  in  such 
a  comparison.    I  am  told  that   silks  and 
gloves  are  cheaper  in  London  than  in  Amer- 
ica.   Possibly  so,  and  probably  there  are  a 
great  many  other  things  that  may  be  cheap- 
er, but  as  far  as  my  ordinary  requirements 
were  concerned,   including   travelling  ex- 
penses,   I  had  no   experience    in   finding 
anything  cheaper.    While  I   did  not  look 
for  the  above  comparisons,  I  did  not  look 
for  the  cheaper  things,  though  at  the  same 
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time,  I  did  not  look  for  higher  prices  which 
I  invariably  came  in  contact  with. 

^  Biff  stare 

Among   the  very  many  large   general 
stores  in  London,  is  one  known  as  the  "Ar- 
my  and  Navy   Store."    Its   reputation  is 
worid-wide,  while  its  profits  must  be  enor- 
mous.   In  company  with  four  Canadians  I 
visited  this  establishment.    The  business  is 
carried  on  under    a    co-operative  system. 
Every  buyer  must  be  a  shareholder,  and  to 
become  a  shareholder  you  go  to  a  desk,  re- 
gister and  receive  a  share  or  some  part  of 
a  share,  which  entitles  you  to  the  privilege 
of  purchasing.    The  store  is  certainly  a  big 
one,  but   so   dark  and  gruesome  looking, 
that  it  held  no  seductive  charms  for  the 
Canadian,  who  is  so   accustomed    to    his 
bright,  well  aired  and  smart  lookir^g  estab- 
lishments of  the  same  order  on  this  Adc  of 
the  Atlantic.    The  ceilings  of  this  immense 
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duster  of  buildings  connected  with  one 
another  by  openings  in  the  dividing  walls 
^e  certainly  lofty  enough  to  admit  air,  but 
there  is  little  light,  and  what  there  is,  is 
veiy  poor.  We  went  to  the  tailoring  de- 
partment to  look  over  the  clothing,  but  my 
friends  were  not  satisfied  with  the  styles 
patterns  or  prices,  so  our  interest  in  the' 
concern  was  without  profit  to  anyone. 

I  don't  know  how  true  it  is,  but  I  was 
told  that  the  object  of  having  everyone  be- 
come  a  shareholder  was  two-fold.    Firstly 
:t  vcas  a  matter  of  form  enforced  by  the 
charter  of  the  company;  secondly,  it  pro- 
vided a  better  opportunity  to  declare  a  divi- 
<iend  which  would  not  show  such  a  big 
profit  to  the  public.    The  uncalled  for  divi- 
dcnds  such  as  will  come  to  us  for  our  por- 
ton  of  a  share  will  never  be  claimed  and 
wUl  go  to  the  profit  and  loss  account,  which 
IS  probably  divided  among  those  who  are 
more  closely  connected    with  the  present 
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administration  which  has  come  down  from 
original  shareholders.  However,  I  would 
advise  all  visitors  to  London  to  see  this 
store  and  form  their  own  conclusions,  as  I 
am  sure  they  will  vary  considerably. 

A  €fru9ade  of  ••  IToH^Ttppinff  " 

Messrs.  Lyons,  the  well  known  caterers, 
have   inaugurated  a  new  restaurant  where 
the'  waiters  are  supposed  to  receive  living 
wages  and  the  guests  proper  and  efficient 
service.    The  attendance  so  far  has  been  a 
success,  but  whether  the  whole  enterprise 
will  be  such  remains  to  be  seen.    In  the 
meantime  the  experiment  is  being  watched 
with  keen  interest  by  both  guest  and  waiter. 
The  majority  of  the  waiters  who  pick 
up  a  more  or  less  precarious  livelihood  by 
means  of    much    bowings  and    humility, 
would  hail  with  joy  the  advent  of  a  settled 
living  wage  and  the  abolition  of  the  tipping 
system.    There  is,   however,  still  a   large 
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number  who  would  lose  many  pounds  a 
week  if  they  were  put  on  salary. 

There  are  indeed  a  few  waiters  at  some 
of  the  best  hotels  who  pay  one  pound  a  day 
for  the  privilege  of  "waiting"  and  who  clear 
as  much  as  ten  pounds  a  week  for  them- 
selves. 

Such  cases  as  these,  however,  are  rare. 
Inquires  made  by  a  press  representative 
showed  that  in  London  the  waiters  received 
anything  form  5s.  to  15s.  a  day  for  tips. 

"Often  enough,"  said  one  man,  "it  is  sel- 
<Iom  more  than  that.  I  receive  no  salary, 
and  out  of  what  I  make  I  have  to  buy  tooth- 
picks,  three  daily  newspapers,  and  pay  the 
washing  bill  for  serviettes.  In  addition, 
there  is  a  weekly  fine  for  breakages,  which 
has  to  be  paid  whether  anything  has  been 
broken  or  not." 

Mr.  Sell,  the  secretary  of  the  city  and 
National  Waiters'  Labor  Bureau,  stated 
that  he  welcomed  Messrs.  Lyons'  action. 
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aiid  contidered  the  aboHtion  of  tipping 
would  not  only  help  waiters  generally,  but 
would  tend  to  make  them  iteadier  and  more 
thrifty. 

"But,"  he  added,  "I  confess  I  have  no 
great  hopes  t^iat  it  will  ever  become  general. 
Small  tradesmen,  who  employ  about  six 
men  at  from  53.  to  los.  per  week,  could  not 
afford  to  pay  wages  of  308.  or  353.  without 
makihg  an  addition  to  their  prices." 

MoTVMiUwM  Iffnaranee  About  Canada 

While  the  Liberal  Government  have  made 
strenuous  efforts  to  make  Canada  better 
known  in  England,  gross  cases  of  ignor- 
ance sometimes  come  to  light.  On  the  Bal- 
tic coming  out,  an  Englishman  asked  me  in 
the  most  commonplace  manner  where 
Quebec  was.  Not  having  a  map  handy,  I 
did  my  best  to  fix  its  location,  by  mention- 
ing a  number  of  Canadian  cities  and  the  dis- 
tance between  them  and  Quebec,  also  the 
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lact  that  it  was  tituatcd  on  the  St  Law- 
rence river.  Well,  would  you  believe  me* 
he  had  the  temerity  to  add  that  he  thought 
it  was  somewhere  North,  but  did  r  t  think 
it  was  so  far.  It  was  difficult  u  .o-.ess  ;. 
smile  at  the  apathy  and  disinters  ;te(..iess  h^ 
evinced  in  one  of  the  colonic^  (,  h.  ^  ^  oMcr 
country,  but  I  did  so  and  furt..  .  ircrea  eU 
his  knowledge  by  adding  th  U  we  so.j.f  tin  .s 
had  two  weeks  of  very  chan^nln^  =u;..m.r 
weather,  to  which  he  said,  "Ah  I  r,-  s^ure 
you  must  appreciate  it  when  it  comes. 

But  here  is  another  case  which  was  re- 
cently related  to  a  Toronto  newspaper  man 
by  Mr.  Arthur  C.  Scott,  a  member  of  the 
Manchester  Board  of  Commerce.  This 
gentleman  said: 

"In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  your  press,  the 
efficient  Canadian  officials  in  England,  such 
as  Mr.  Alfred  Jury,  who  is  stationed  in 
Manchester,  and  the  spread  of  education,  it 
is  astonishing  how  little  is  known  in  the 
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Old  Country  about  Canada.    You  would 
hardly  believe  me  when  I  assure  you  that 
when  the  news  of  the  great  fire  in  Toronto 
was  received. in   ^uanchester   several  pro- 
minent members  of  our  Board  solicited  sub- 
scriptions for  the  sufferers  on  the  ground 
that  the  shops  of  Toronto  were  burned  and 
the  inhabitants  had  sought   refuge  in   the 
neighbouring  woods  exposed   to  dangers 
from  the  attacks  of  wUd  animals." 

The  English  Pre99  EnliglOening  the 
EnglUh 

Supporting  the  foregoing  view  of  ignor- 
ance of  Canada,  under  date  of  November  3, 
the  St.  James  Gazette  said:— 

"What  is  wrong  with  this  country  is  iu 
indifference  to  the  interests  of  the  opinion 
of  Britons  overseas.  To-day  the  Cana- 
dian elections  are  going  forward,  but  it  is 
a  regrettable  fact  that  the  average  citizen  in 
England  is  less  interested  in  the  result  than 
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he  will  be  in  the  result  of  the  Presidential 
elections  in  the  United  States." 

A  HU  at  Mr,  Jdartey 

Again  we  take  from  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  of  the  same  date,  referrring  to  Mr. 
Morley's  suggestion  that  Canada  keep  free 
of  militarism  aa^d  Mr.  Foster's  reply,  the 
following : — 

"The  Radical  leaders  should  really,  for 
prudence  sake  make  up  their  minds  not  to 
mention  the  colonies  again  until  they  get 
into  better  touch  with  colonial  feeling." 
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X^^itmranU  and  the  Ktw  Simpaim'B 

There  is  any  number  of  restaurants  in 
London  like  all  large  cities   and  you  can 
satisfy  the  most  extravagant,  or  economical 
desires,  as  best  suits  your  pocket-book  or 
disposition.    It  is  not  diffiailt  to  obtain  a 
list  of  the  leading  restaurants  and  visit  a 
different  one   each   evening.    The  dinner* 
average  from  one  to  two  dollars  d  la  carte. 
But  I  would  recommend  visitors  to  London 
to  visit  the  New  Simpson's  on  the  Strand. 
It  is  known  as  the  Old  English  Tavern  and 
Eating  House.    It  has  been  patronized  by    * 
all  the  greatest  celebrities  of  England  dur- 
ing  the  past  fifty  years,  and  I  am  not  sur- 
prised at  this.     It  is  typically  English  all 
through.  Your  dinner  costs  3s.  6d,  or  about 
85  cents  and  consists  of  as  much  of  any 
of    the  meat    joints  as    you    wish    with 
vegetables,  salid  and  cheese.    I  cannot  be- 
gin to  tell  you  of  the  tenderness  and  flavour 
of  each  article  of  food  served  to  you^  or  you 
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wil!  think  I  am  somewhat  of  a  gourmand, 
when  I  have  no  desire  to  be  known  as  such. 
As  I  have  said  before,  almost  any  place  you 
dine  in,  you  will  be  waited  upon  by  foreign-^ 
ers ;  but  here  in  Simpson's  it  is  the  beau  ideal 
of  an  Englishman  who  receives  you  at  the 
door,  waits  upon  you  at  the  table  and  rolls 
th^  meat  joint  on  a  small  carriage  to  your 
side  and    cuts  off  a    portion  of    whatever 
joint  you  have  ordered.     There  is  a  man 
carver  for  each  joint  or  fish,  which   rests 
upor.  a  small  carriage  with  a  heating  appa- 
ratus  under  the  dish,  upon   which  lies  the 
selection  from  which  you  kre  served.    The 
contrast  from  all  other   restaurants  is  so 
great    that  you   naturally  think  you   are 
being  waited  upon  by  the  most  aristocratic 
men  in  England,  and  from  all  I  have  read 
and  heard,  I  have  nc  doubt  these  self  same 
waiters,  who  have  been  at  Simpson's  from 
their  novitiate,   feel  as  dignified  as  they 
look.    A  well-known  English  writer  in  re- 
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^ting    his    youthful    experience   at    Old 
Simpson's,  said : 

"Nothing  struck  me  so  much  on  my  first 
introduction  to  Simpson's  as  the  dignity  of 

r.l^r!''^''^'^'-     ^^^^  ^°<^»d«°ts  with 
regard  to  that  first  vir    to  the  shrine  of 
roast  lamb  have  passeu  from  my  memory, 
but  I  can  recall  that  we  were  rec^^ed  by  a 
white-haired  personage,  who,  with  the  air 
^  a  court  official  and  with  a  wave  of  the 
hand  that  was  dignity  itself,  directed  us  to 
another  gentleman,  rather  falter  and  dark- 
er   who  permitted  us  to  sit  at  the  teble 
which  he  superintended,  ad  placed  the  biU 
of  fare  before  us  as  though  it  were  a  trea- 
ty to  be  signed.    I  expressed  my  astonish- 
tnem  at  the  magnificence  of  the  manner  of 
the  waiters  as  soon   as  the  plump  gentle- 
nian  had  unhurringly  withdrawn,  and  my 
father  informed  me  that  they  were  aU  mem- 
bers of    the    House  of    Lords  earning  an 
honest  living  out  of  business  hours     This 
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I  did  not  believe,  but  somehow  Lord  Pal- 
merston  and  the  white-haired  personage  be- 
came confused  in  my  remembrance  of  the 
place,  though  ,1  am  quite  sure  that   Pam 
was  never  so  magnificently   mannered   as 
that  head  waiter  at  Simpson's.    I  am  told 
timt  this  grandee  among  serving  men  was 
IJad  Ells,"  who  has  gone  to  that  portion 
oc  the  Elysian  Fields   reserved    for   good 
head  waiters,  and  who  gave  over  his  high 
office  to  William,  of  whom  I  shall  write 
anon.    One  other    incident  I    recall,    and 
that  was  that  my  father  gave  two  pence  to 
the  white  coated   carver,   and  I   wondered 
how  he  dared  to  offer  coppers  to  so  majes- 
tic a    bemg.    The  man  in  the  white  coat 
however,  pocketed  the  affront  without  the 
least  sign  of  resentment." 

Evidently  things  have  changed  verv  little 
within  the  past  fifty  years,  as  far  as  the  wait- 
ers are  concerned,  as  everything  seemed  to 
be  m  exactly  the  same  way,  and  until  I  read 
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the  above,  I  never  really  knew  why  most 
of  the  customers  would  pass  the  man  car- 
ver a  couple  of  pennies  after  being  served 
with  meat    I  did  not  think  it  could  be  a  tip 
for  any  choice  piece  of  meat,  as  it  was  too 
insignificant,  but  evidently  the  old  time  cus- 
tom  has  been  preserved  and  no  one  who 
knows   anything   about   Simpson's   would 
dare  break  the  past  history,  by  increasing 
the  carver's  tip,  or  forgetting  it.  Old  Simp- 
son's was  razed  to  the  ground  a  few  years 
ago  and  upon  its  site  stands  a  beautiful 
stone  str  cture,  but  the   restaurant  busi- 
ness is  t    itinued  exactly  upon  the  same 
lines  as  la  the  olden  times,  and  I  hope 
it  will  never  change,  as  it  is  certainly  one  of 
the  best  pi.   es  in  London  to  get  a  good 
substantial  1  ngHsh  lunch,  or  dinner. 

It  is  said  that  a  party  of  Americans  were 
dining  there  one  day,  and  were  served  to 
some  excellent  wines,  for  which  Old  Simp- 
son's is  also  justly   famous.    They   found 
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them  so  excellent  that  they  asked  the  r 
prietor  how  much  he  had  in  stock  and  were 
informed  of  the  quantity  which  was  in  the 
vicinity  of  twenty-one  barrels.  They  agreed 
to  take  the  whole  stock  and  ordered  it  to  be 
«ent  to  America.  The  old  restaurateur 
smiled  at  their  liberal  oflfer,  but  declined,  on 
the  grounds  that  he  had  preserved  the 
wines  for  his  customers,  and  while  they 
.  <»uld  have  all  they  wanted  to  drink  at  their 
meals,  he  had  none  for  sale  or  export. 

There  is  another  old-fashioned  place  in 
tondon  worth  going  to  see,  known  as  the 
"Cheshire  Cheese,"  on  Fleet  Street.  It  does 
not  compare  with  Simpson's,  but  a  meal  is 
served  there  which  has  made  it  famous 
among  Englishmen.  The  service  is  not 
perfection,  but  the  table  is  very  good  and 
the  style  of  the  old  place  of  great  interest 
to  strangers.  This  eating  house  is  widely 
known  for  its  meat  pies,  served  three  or 
four  times  a  week.    It  is  said  Englishmen 
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will  go  miles  to  partake  of  this  dish.  Gina- 
dians  going  to  London  should  not  fail  to 
visit  both  of  these  restaurants. 

Canadian  FaHfle  Bailway'a  Ktw 
Engli9h  Building 

The  new  building  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway,    on  Trafalgar    Square,  one    of 
the  most  central  locations  in  London,  is  as 
handsotfie  a  building  as  there  is  in  that  vast 
city  to-day.    It  is  built  entirely  after  the 
style  of  architecture  adopted   in  the  con- 
struction of  Canadian  Pacific  buildings,  in 
Canada,  and  that  means  a  substantial  and 
handsome  structure  with  the  most  modem 
improvements  and  the  most  elaborate  finish- 
ings, that  it  is  possible  to  put  into  a  com- 
mercial   building,    without   overdoing   it. 
The  building  is  a  splendid  advertisement, 
not  only  for  the  Canadian  Pacific,  but  for 
Canada  as  well.    The  large  spacious  ticket 
oflfice  on  the  ground  floor,  with  a  staff  of 
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busy  derin  behind  the  long  cotuler,  is  con- 
ttantly  thronged   with  those  interested  in 
trtvel  and  the    public  inspecting  the    new 
building.    The  elevator  takes  you   to  the 
Vper  stories  which  are  handsomely  fitted 
lip  for  the  different  English  officials  and  in 
one    of  the    suites  I    found  Mr.    Harry 
Annable,  the  General  Freight  Agent.  I  men- 
tion his  name  because  Mr.  Annable  is  weU 
and  favorably  known  in  Canada,   particu- 
larly in  the  commercial  districts  where  his 
duties  as  Travelling  Freight  Agent,  when 
in  this  country,  brought  him  in  contact  with 
a  large  number  of  our  business  men.    Mr. 
Annable  has  risen  to  a  very  important  of- 
fice in  London,  which  he  is  filling  with 
much  success. 
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Can€tdian  Emigration  Offices 

Before  I  was  aware  of  the  whereabouts 
of  Canada's   Emigration  offices,  I   was  at- 
tracted to  a  crowd  of  people  looking  into 
two    large    show  windows  on   Whitehall 
street.    I  stopped  among  the  crowd,  who, 
to  my  surprise,  were  gazing  upon  familiar 
scenes  in  Canada.    There  was   no    decep- 
tion; photographs   never   lie.    They  were 
large  pictures  of  immense  western  wheat 
fields,    with    a  series    of    photos    of  the 
principal  cities  of  the  East,  and  all  kinds 
of    agricultural   samples.     I   entered    the 
offices    and   witnessed    a  busy   scene.     I 
listened  to  the  conversations  and  they  were 
all   about   Canada.     A   mother   with   her 
grown  up  son  was  making  inquiries  about 
the   possibilities   for   the  boy  in   Canada. 
The  clerk  was  asking  questions  to  find  out 
what  he  was  best    adapted  for  before  re- 
commending  any     particular   destination. 
Two  young  girls  were  asking  the  •  wages 
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paid  to  female  heIp.A  number  of  men  were 
anxiously  scanning   pamphlets   and   book- 
lets  which  are  given  out  indiscriminately 
to  those  who  ask   for  them.    I  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  Mr.  Preston,  the  Im- 
migration  Agent,   for  a   few  minutes,  but 
he  was  so  busy  writing  an  important  article 
for  the  papers,  that  I  regret  I  did  not  have 
sufficient  time  to  call  again,  or,  otherwise  I 
might  have  obtained  more  information  on 
the  subject  of  immigration  to  Canada.  All  I 
can  say  is  that  Canada's  show  windows  on 
\^liitehall  street  are  the  most  attractive  in 
the  vicinity  of  Trafalgar  Square. 
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Herd  Shntheona 

Canadians  may;  justly   feel    proud    of 
their  able  and  popular  High  Commissioner 
Lord  Strathcona.    I  did  not  have  the  plea- 
sure of  meeting  the   distinguished  gentle- 
man as  he  was  spending  a  few  holidays  at 
his  charming    Scottish    estate    known    as 
Giencoe,  entertaining  a   large   number  of 
prominent   guests.     But,  I    certainly    did 
hear  sufficient    about    His    Lordship    to 
know  that  Canada  is   fortunaite  in  having 
such  a  representative.     Not  only  is   he  at- 
tentive to  Canada's   daily  interests   in  the 
mother  countryj,  but  he  is  untiring  in  his 
efforts  and  zeal   to   forward   and   support 
everything   Canadian  that   comes  his  way, 
His  hospitality  at  Glencoe  is  unlimited,  and 
while  his  house  is  constantly  filled  with 
guests.  His  Lordship  participates  but  little 
in    the    sports  and    pleasures  afforded  his 
friends.    He  devotes  almost  his  entire  day 
to  his  correspondence.    It  is  said  of  Lord 
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Strathcona  that  he  personally  answers  most 
of  his  letters,  which  even  at  his  summer 
home,  are  very  numerous.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon, for  him  to  write  forty  to  sixty  letters 
per  day. 

is  a  charming  hostess  and  assists  Lord 
Strathcona  very  considerably  in  making 
their  guests  feel  at  home.  Lord  Strath- 
cona's  estate  includes  many  miles  of  ex- 
cellent hunting  and  fishing  territory  where 
game  is  very  plentiful.  His  visitors  may 
spend  weeks  and  months  with  rod  and  gun 
and  yet  only  see  a  very  small  portion  of  it. 
Tt  is  very  gratifying  to  a  Canadian  to  hear 
Knglishmen  speak  so  highly  of  their  repre- 
sentative. 
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A  rUit  To  Mes8r».  GoodaU  A  Son*, 

One  afternoon  I  had  the  pleasureablc 
opportunity  of  visiting  Messrs.  GoodaU  & 
Sons'  very  extensive  manufacturing  works, 
where  a  thousand  hands  are  employed.    I 
was  extremely  delighted  with  the  modem 
machinery  and  means  employed  in  this  es- 
tablishment, for  the  manufacture  of  playing 
cards  and  fancy  stationery.    I  was  further 
gratified  ait  seeing  a  number  of  Canadian 
orders  being  filled,  and  among  them  several 
from  Quebec.    In  conversation   with   Mr. 
GoodaU  he  seemed  very  much  interested  in 
Canada.    It  would    seem  that  up  to  a  few 
years  ago  this  firm  paid  little  attention  to 
our  trade.    To-day  it  is  the  most  import- 
ant  of  all  the  countries  they  are  catering  for, 
an^  I  am  happy  to  say  the  trade  with  it  is 
steadily  growing.     Every  )<ear  during  thte 
past  three    years    it    has    doubled,  which 
speaks  well  for  the  preferential  tariflF  the 
Liberal  Government  are  responsible  for  and 
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which   has  permitted   Messrs.   Goodall  & 
Sons  to  increase  their  business  with  us.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  a  good  thing  for  Cana- 
dians as  they  can  make  more  liberal  pur- 
chases  from  the  motherland.    There  are 
many    manufacturers   in    England    to-day 
who  are  thinking  the  same  way,  but  with 
less  enterprise  than  the  above  firm,  which 
accounts  for  the  large  quantity  of  American 
goods  still  coming  into  this  coumtry   from 
die  United   States,    it  is   not  because  the 
Americans  can  sell  us  cheaper  goods,  as  it 
is  the  fact  that  they  are  more  enterprising 
in   securing  the    orders.    They   will   lose 
money   for  several  years  running,  sending 
travellers  here  to  get  business,  before  they 
will  give  up  the  attempt  to  introduce  their 
line   of  goods.     Many  English  firms  have 
tried  the  plan  with  one  visit  to  this  country, 
and  if  accomplished  at  a  loss  it  ended  there, 
and  Canada  was  doomed  for  all  future  trad^ 
negotiations.     One  thing  I  learned  by  visit- 
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ing  Messrs.  Goodall  &  Sons'  factory,  was 
the  fact  that  almost  all  the  help  are  paid  by 
piece  work,  and  not,  as  we  are  generally 
led  to  believe  by  weekly  wages. 

y^vel  Bahy  Attachment 

Here  is  a  good  scheme  for  husbands  who 
object  to  follow  the  perambulator  through 
the  streets.     I  saw  it  work  in  London  and 
arouse  consicierable  curiosity  among   both 
sexes.    It  is  a  good  substitute  for  the  baby 
carriage,  and  may  be  considered  a  desir- 
able relief  to  mothers.    It  is  a  broad  board 
of  about  three  feet  long  made  io  rest  upon 
the  shoulder,  with  the  aid  of  a  couple  of 
supports.    The  baby  is  strapped  on  to  it  by 
the  waist,  which  allows  the  infant  free  use 
of  both  arms  and  legs.    Everybody,  espe- 
cially those    on    top  of  the  busses  make 
"goo-goo"  eyes  at  the  baby  and  manage  to 
keep  it  amused,   while  the  parents   walk 
along  apparently  unconcerned  about  baby's 
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good  times  overhead.  Whether  the  scheme 
will  be  adopted  as  a  successful  invention  is 
hard  to  say.  In  the  meantime  there  is 
no  patent  on  it  and  those  who  have  babies, 
ard  object  to  push  a  perambulator  on  the 
streets  had  bettter  give  it  a  trial. 

^Ihe  AOantic  Union 

A  week  after  I  had  been  in  London,  the 
following  letter  was  addressed  to  me  and 
was  forwarded  to  me  in  Canada: 

426  Strand,  W.  C. 

26,  9,  1904. 
Dear  Sir,~Your  name   has   been  given 
tne  by  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada, 
and  I  have  now  much  pleasure  in  enclosing 
some  particulars  of  the  Atlantic  Union. 

We  shall  be  very  pleased  to    en*er  your 
name  on    our  list  of    temporary  members 
(see  page  2)  and  to  see  you  and  the  mem- 
bers of  your  party  at  the  meetings  men- 
tioned in  the  accompanying  notice. 
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If  you  can  call  here  I  shall  be  glad  to  give 
you  further  information. 

Yours  very  truly, 

THOS.  D.  HAWKIN, 
Hon.- Sec. 

Objtcta  of  the  Union 

Upon  looking  over  the  circular  enclosed 
in  the  above  letter  I  discovered  the  objects 
of  the  Atlantic  Union  so  very  essential  that 
I  thin':  them  worthy  of  reproduction,  so 
that  they  may  be  of  benefit  to  those  visiting 
London : — 

They  are  as  follows : — 

(i)  To  draw  together  the  various  Eng- 
lish speaking  peoples. 

(2)  To  strengthen  the  bond  of  union  by 
the  formation  of  the  ties  of  personal  friend- 
ship among  individual  members. 

"It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  concern 
with  those  who  desire  not  only  to  maintain 
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fneud,y  relations  with  Colonials  and  Amer- 
icans, that  so  many  visitors  tr,  m  the  United 
States  and  the  Colonies  come  over  every 
year  stay  for  a  time  in  London,  travel  abo« 
the  country,  and  go  away  without  having 
made  the  acquaintance  of  a  single  English 
home.    They  stay  at  hotels;  they  go  to 
places  of  public   amusement:   they  drive 
trough  streets  and   squares   where  every 
door  is  closed  to  them;  they  go  away  with- ' 
o«  any  knowledge  of  English  life  except 
what  can  be  gained  from  the  outside.   The 
Atlantic  Union"  is  an  attempt  to  meet  and 
to  overcome  this  reproach." 

"It  is  the  object  of  the  Union  to  attract. 

United  States  or  the  colonies,  positions  of 
trust  and  responsibility,  those  to  whom 
their  own  people  look  for  leading  and 
for  guidance.  The  Union  desires  to  make 
thf  English  members  acquainted  with  those 
who  help  to  form  public  opinion  in  the  co- 
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lonies  and  the  States.  In  order  that  this 
object  may  be  carried  out,  it  is  essential 
tliat  the  English  members  shall  themselves 
belong  to  the  class  of  those  who  made  and 
lead  public  opinion  in  this  country.  Mem- 
bership in  the  Union  is  therefore  offered  to 
such  persons  as  can  satisfy  more  or  less  this 
condition.  It  included  statesmen,  clergy- 
;iien,  men  of  science,  art  and  literature,  to- 
gether with  leaders  in  the  world  of  finance 
and  commerce." 


Btethodt 

Home  members  who  have  the  oppor- 
tunity, of  offering  hospitality  and  showing 
personal  atention  to  visiting  members  are 
invited  to  do  so. 

The  Union  draws  up  every  year  a  pro- 
gramme of  social  ftnctions,  including  din- 
ners, receptions  and  "at  homes,"  evening 
parties,  lectures,  concerts,  personal  con- 
duct of  parties  to  places  of  interest  and 
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(with  the  co-operation  of  the  various  scien- 
tific literary  and  archaelogical  societies  in 
the  country),  evenings  or  days  of  interest 
to    specialists.    The    Committee    arranges 
for  the  introduction  of  visitors  to  members. 
The  latter  will  understand  that  it  is  desir- 
able, above  all,  that   their   friends   should 
not  carry  away  with   them  ideas  of  Eng- 
h'sh  life  and  the  old  country  solely/  from  the 
hotels,  while,  from  their  own  part,  they  will 
learn  the  points  of  view,  often  widely  dif- 
ferent from  their  own  of  the  visitors  from 
across  the  Seven  Seas." 

Now  this  is  exactly  what  I  have  been 
told  over  a  hundred  times  by  Englishmen, 
"that  the  ordinary  visitor  to  London  never 
sees  real  English  life  and  goes  away  with 
very  erroneous  conceptions  of  what  it  is." 
Wen,  with  the  Atlantic  Union  in  existence 
this  impression  is  now  practically  or  par- 
tially, removed.  But  the  invitation  only 
arrived  after  I  left    London  and  I  had  no 
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opportunity  of  attending  any  of  their  many 
social  events,  one  of  which  was  held  in  the 
Chesshire  Cheese,  (an  eating  house  I  have 
already  alluded  to)  during  my  snort  stay  in 
London,  so  I  cannot  give  any  description  of 
the  event  or  the  nature  of  the  Union  to  a 
visitor  like  myself. 

ViHt  to  Sir  GiOnn^  Father 

One  evening  I  had  the  pleasure  of  visit- 
ing Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  M.P.,  in  his  com- 
fortable mansion  on  Carlton  House  Ter- 
race. I  found  Sir  Gilbert  very  much  en- 
gaged making  preparations  for  a  hurried 
departure  for  South  America,  on  what  I 
understood  to  be  a  very  important  mission 
for  the  government  Sir  Gilbert  was  en- 
gaged with  two  callers  when  I  arrived,  so 
I  had  an  opportunity  of  entertaining  myself 
for  a  few  minutes  in  his  library  where  he 
spends  most  of  his  time,  dictating  to  his 
several  secretaries,  and  performing  other 
such  functions,  which  to  a  busy  man  like 
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Sir  Gilbert,  are  sometimes  overwhelmingly 
large. 

On  the  walls  of  the  room  hung  the  por- 
traits of  a  large  number  of  friends  of  the 
Canadian  author,  including  Hon.  John 
Sharpies,  Mr.  G.  M.  Fairchild,  of  Quebec, 
and  many  others  from  Canada,  together 
with  a  large  collection  of  English  celebri- 
ties. One  picture  alone  was  quite  interest- 
ing. It  was  a  snap  shot  of  Sir  Gilbert  talk- 
ing to  King  Edward  at  a  garden  levee. 

There  is  a  rumor  in  London  that  Sir 
Gilbert  is  slated  by  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment for  the  next  Canadian  Commissioner, 
but  this  is  premature.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible for  Sir  Gilbert  to  accept,  if  it  were  of- 
fered him,  owing  to  his  present  programme 
for  the  future,  which  is  likely  to  be  carried 
out  in  the  English  House  of  Commons.  No 
one  will  be  surprised  to  hear  of  Sir  Gilbert 
Parker  entering  the  Ministry,  as  his  opin- 
ions to-day  are  being  very  highly  consider- 
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ed  in  connection  with  the  progressive  ideas 
of  a  coming  group  of  parliamentariaw 
that  wiM  shoittly  rise  to  the  surface  with  a 
big  following  from  both  sides  of  the  House. 
Time  will  tell  whether  this  prognostication 
will  be  realized* 

"How  is  Canada  and  dear  old  Quebec?'* 
said  Sir  Gilbert  on  entering  the  room,  with 
a  hearty  grasp  of  the  hand  and  a  warm  tone 
iff  his  inquiry  after  his  native  fend.  Then 
followed  an  inquiry  after  many  Quebec 
friends,  after  which  I  asked  Sir  Gifbent  if 
be  had  forsakien  Canada,  or  would  he  honor 
i»  agaift  with  a  visit,  and  probably  another 
bcv4t? 

"I  can  never  forsake  Canada,"  said  he^ 
**and,  furthermore,  I  expect  to  pay  it  a  visit 
next  August:  you  may  tdl  tl»  pw^le  so. 
As  to  the  writing  of  another  Canadian  booki 
I  hive  no  set  rtile  on  that  question.  Sit 
Gilbert  referred,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that 
he  did  not  desire  to  commit  himself  in  re^ 
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gard  to  his  future  literary  work,  or,  be 
identified  with  an  impression  thait  he  wrote 
entirely  on  one  subject,  which  so  far,  some 
people  might  infer,  was  wholly  Canadian 
and  on  Canadian  subjects. 

Heatinff  Apparatuses 

Not  being  in  England  during  the  win- 
ter season,  I  have  had  no   opportunity,  of 
verifying  all  I  have  heard  of  the  unsatis- 
factory manner  in  which  the  buildings  are 
heated.     But  from   observation,  it  is  easy 
to  imagine  how  unsatisfactory  these  sys- 
tems of  heating  must  be  to  the  American 
or  the  Canadian.    A  grate  is  to  be  seen  in 
ahnost  every  room,  and  it  is  not  there  for 
appearance    sake.    Thus    we   must   come 
to  the  conclusion,  that  when  the   season  is 
cold    it  is  the  only  means  of  obtaining 
warmth.     Now  there  is  nothing  more  con* 
genial  to  behold  than  a  glowing  grate  fire, 
but  when  i|t  is  the  sole  medium  of  keeping 
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warm,  I  can  readily  understand  how  one 
must  keep  busy  turning  oneself  in  front 
of  the  fire  in  order  to  heat  all  sides  of  the 
body  up  to  the  same  temperature.  Why 
Englishmen  do  not  adopt  our  system  of 
house  heating  is  certainly  incomprehen- 
sible. 


ImperioHam 

If  the '  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain  does 
nothing  else  for  England  he  can  be  credited 
with  opening  the  eyes  of  the  English  peo- 
ple to  their  present  condition  and  creating 
a  new  line  of  thought  among  them.  To- 
day there  is  hardly  an  Englishman  of  any 
intelligence  who  is  not  talking  Imperialism. 
The  question  is  being  more  discussed  and 
deliberated  upon  each  day.  As  Chamber- 
lain started  his  policy  by  himself  it  is  only 
natural  to  expect  that  his  cause  is  gaining 
ground  each  day.  It  is  having  a  very 
salutary  effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  Eng- 
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l>sh  people  and  wiU  do  Canada  a  great  deal 
of  good.    It  is  advertising  Canada  in  every 
district  and  borough  of  the  British  Empire. 
Each  speech  that  is  made  brings  out  the 
name  of  Canada  and  what  would  be  the 
results  of  assisting  Canada  with  a  recipro- 
ol  preferential  tariflf.    As  far  as  I  can  see 
the  great  question  between  the  two  parties 
at  the  present  time  is  whether  or  not  the 
Colonials  desire  Imperialism.    I„  reading 
over  several  of  the  speeches  on  both  sides, 
mcludmg  one  made  by  Lord  Rosebeiy.  it 
would  seem  that  both  parties  are  under  the 
impression  that  Canada  does  not  want  Im- 
perialism.   I  agree  with  Sir  Wilfrid  Lau- 
nerthatif    England    adopts  a    policy  of 
Impenalism  it  is  only  right  to  expect  that 
she  will  make  some  proposal  to  and  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Colonies.    However 
tiie  question  is  to  be  fought  on  British  soil' 
before  Canadians  will  have  an  opportunity 
■of  approving  or    condemning    it    In  the 


meantime,  it  is  an  interesting  question  and 
I  believe  it  will  be  a  vital  one  for  Canadians, 
as  well  as  Englishmen.  No  doubt  within 
the  near  future,  Canadians  will  be  called 
upon  to  decide  between  Imperialism,  inde- 
pendence or  reciprocity  with  the  United 
States.  Each  day  Canada  becomes  better 
known  in  England,  but  it  will  take  many 
years  before  the  customs  and  manners  of 
our  people  are  catered  to  by  the  manufac- 
turers of  that  country.  One  of  the  best  sug- 
gestions I  have  yet  come  across  and  one 
which  I  have  for  some  time  advocated  is 
that  put  forth  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Crowdie,  of 
Toronto.  I  think  I  cannnot  do  better  tl.an 
quote  Mr.  Crowdie,  from  the  London 
'Times*  on  the  subject  of  Imperial  educa- 
tion. 
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Imperial  EdueatUm 

A  plan  which  may  be  of  great  practical 
value  to  the  Empire  and  is  of  particular  in- 
terest to  the  rising  generation  of  English- 
men is  formulated  in  the  Easter  number  of 
tfie    College  Times,"  a  magazine  published 
by  the  authorities  of  Upper  Canada  College, 
Toronto.    The  writer,  Mr.  J.   F.  Crowdy 
who  IS  a  classical  master  of  the  college  and 
editor  of  the  magazine,  is  also  an  old  Har- 
row and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  man. 
Upper  Canada  College,  it  may  be  merttion- 
ed,  is  the  principal  college  in  the  Dominion, 
and  has  recently  celebrated  the  75th  anni- 
versary of    its;  ifoundation.    Dr.  Parkin, 
until  recently  appointed   secretary   to  the 
executors  of    Mr.    Cecil  Rhodes,  was    i^ 
headmaster,   Mr.    Crowdy  writes  as    fol- 
lows : — 

"During  the  past  years  very^  many  Eng- 
lishmen have  been  arriving  in  this  coun- 
try;  and  the  problem  has  confronted  many 
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of  them  of  finding,  not  work  to  do— of  that 

there  is  an  endless  supply  in  the  country 

but  work  that  they  are  fitted  to  do.    For 
the  farm  laborer,  the  artisan,  the  mechanic, 
there  is  plenty  of  work  and  good  pay ;  but 
for  the  man  who  is  not  so  fitted  by  his  at- 
tainments and  training  for  work  of  this 
nature,  the  question  presents  rather  a  dif- 
ferent as^t.  Business,  trade,  commerce,  all 
the  occupations  whereby  fortunes  or  com- 
petencies are  made,  are  not  to  be  learned 
in  a  day,  and  the  Canadian  business  man 
(and  who  shall  blame  him  for  it?)    is  not 
going  to  engage  a  man  of  30,  or  even  four 
or  five  and  twenty,  with  no  business  train- 
ing, when  he  can  get  boys  of  17  or  18  who 
will  go  in  at  the  very  beginning  and  learn 
the  very  alphabet  of  his   methods     Such 
boys  are  more  easily  moulded  to  their  em- 
ployers' manners  of    doing  business,    and 
while  having  much  to  learn,  have  little  to 
unlearr      The  Englishman,  on    the   other 
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hand,  while  willing  to  turn  his  hand  to  any- 
thing, finds  it  hard   naturally,  at  five-and- 
twenty-five  to  be  contented  in  a  situation 
where  his  equals  !are    six    or    seven  years 
younger,  and  in  the  race  he  rarely  can  mak^ 
up  the  ground  he  has  lost  at  the  start.  Now, 
there  is  a  solution  to  this  difficulty.  Canada 
is,  beyond  doubt,  one  of  the  gr^at  countries 
of  the  future.    There  is  a  va'    field  of  pos- 
sibilities in  her  undeveloped  wealth  of  re- 
sources.   Is  it  not  worth  the  while  of  Eng- 
lish parents  to  educate  their  sons,  or  some 
of  them,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  reap  the 
full  benefit  of  these  possibilities?    Canada 
does  not  want  the   deltrimental,   the   man, 
who  unable  to  do  good  at  home,  is  'dumped' 
on  a  spot  as  far  from  home  as  may  be.    In 
Canada  there  is  an  excellent  system  of  edu- 
cation, and  there  are  schools  which  occupyj 
the  same  relative  position  as  do  our  great 
English  public  schools.    A   boy  could   be 
educated  in  England  till  he  was  14  at  one 
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of  the  preparatory  schools  (where  he  can 
get  the  best  of  grounding),  then  come  out 
to  Canada  and   enter  some  good   school 
here,  and  spend  three  or  fou«*  years  in  it. 
With  a  good  grounding  he  W(  ild  go  far  in 
scholarship,  and  he  would  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  the  friendships  that  would  be  useful 
in  his    business  career.    He  would    get  to 
know  and  understand  his  fellows,    for   he 
would  have  grown  up  with  them,  and  in  the 
new  country  he  would  be  starting  in  the 
race  on  equal  terms.     Even  if  a  boy  did 
not  wish  to  make  his  career  out  here,  such 
an  education  would  not  be  without  value. 
It  would  do  much  to  develop  the  Imperial 
idea.    At  i8  a  boy  could  go  home  and  take 
his   University  course  and  readily  pick  up 
again  the  threads  of  his  life.    The  summer 
holidays  in  Canada  are  long  and  the  cost  of 
going  to    England  very  small,    and    even 
while  still  at  school  in  Canada,  a  boy  would 
find  it  quite  easy  to  keep  in  touch  with  his 
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friends  at  home.  It  would  give  to  Eng- 
lishmen at  home  a  knowledge  of  Canada, 
an  insight  into  Canadian  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings which  at  present  they  do  not  possess ; 
and  who  can  say  that  much  benefit  to  both 
countries  might  not  result?" 

Almost  all  the  leading  papers  of  England 
as  well  as  those  of  Canada  commented  fa- 
vorably upon  Mr.  Crov  'c's  sj)lendid  ar- 
article,  which  undoubtedly  was  suggested 
by  the  widespread  interest  and  discussions 
on  Imperialism. 
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Mow  Some  EngUoh  FWmo  do  Buoktooo  in 

Canada 

A  short  time  after  my  return  to  Canada, 
while  discussing  the  above  subject  with  a 
well  known  western  piano  salesman,  he  re- 
lated to  me  an  example  of  an  Englishman 
endeavoring  to  obtain  business  in  Canada. 
He  arrived  in  Quebec  with  three  upright 
pianos  and  obtained  a   sample  room.    He 
then  called  on  the  trade.    His  object  was  to 
obtain  an  agency  in  each  city  in  Canada.    I 
learned  from  one    piano  man  of    the  city 
that  his  pianos  were  of  seven  octave  range 
only,  which  is  a  thing  that  is  not  made  or 
sol(*    on    the     American  continent.    The 
American    and   Canadian   trade   standard 
is  always  7  1-3  octaves.    When  the  Eng- 
lish salesman  was  apprised  of  this  fact,  he 
merely  said:  "Oh   well,  if  the   people   of 
Canada  want  eight  octaves,  we  will  make 
them  for   them."    Instead   of   his   pianos 
having  oblique  scales,  they  were  construot- 
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ed  of  simple  verticle  scales  and  the  cases 
were  French  polished,  a  not  at  all  suitable 
finish  for  this  climate.    I  was  further  told 
that  one  of  our  local  dealers  was  informed 
that  if  he  thought  seriously  of  taking  the 
agency  of  this  English  firm,  the  represent- 
ative  in  question  would  be  glad  to  send  in 
his  application  for  the  approval  of  the  di- 
rectors who  would  take  it  into  serious  con- 
sideration.    Now  just  imagine  an  English 
firm  endeavoring  to  open  up  an  agency  in 
Canada  under  such  circumstances.    In  the 
first  place  there  are  more  piano  manufac- 
turers   who   want  good  piano  agents   in 
Canada  than  there  are  agents  who  want 
piano  manufacturers,  lit  was  also  a  ridicu- 
lous policy  to  bring  sample    pianos  to  this 
country,  not  at  an  suited  to  the  taste  and 
requirements  of  the  people  with  cases  un- 
suited  to  the  temperature  and  climate  of  the 
country.    The  above  illustration  is  one  of 
many  of  what  I  have  already  said,  that  the 
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English  manufacturer  who  desires  to  sell 
goods  in  Canada  must  certainly  adopt  the 
methods  and  ways  to  make  the  goods  suit 
us,  otherwise  the  American  and  Canadian 
manufacturer  will  continue  to  monopolize 
the  most  of  the  Canadian  trade. 

SnglUhmen  TFho  Agree  WUh  Me 

Canada  and  the  Empire  is  the  title  of  a 
very  remarkable  book  that  has  recently  ap- 
peared in  England,  to  which  an   interest- 
ing preface  has  been  contributed  by  Lord 
Roseberry.    The  authors  are  Messrs.   E. 
S.  Montagu  and  B.  Herbert,   two   young 
men  weH  knolwn  in    British  political  and 
literary  circles.    These  two  young  politi- 
<:ians  recently  made  an  extended  tour  in 
Canada,  not  as  sightseers  but  as  investiga- 
tors of  the  bearing  of  the  Dominion  posi- 
tion upon  the  question  of  trade  preferences. 
The    volume  itself    consists  of    only  six 
•chapters,  mostly  of  a  narrative  and  argu- 
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mentative  character,  supplemented  by  c<v 
pious  appendices,  useful  for   reference  as 
to  facts  and  details  upon  which  the  authors 
base  their   conclusions.    Instead  of  consi- 
dering the  effects  of  Protection  upon  Bri- 
tish industry,  Messrs.  Montagu  and  Her- 
bert  di-:uss  the  Imperial  and  Colonial  as- 
pects of  Mr.    Chamberlain's   fiscal'  policy. 
They  say  they  found  nothing  across  the  At- 
lantic to  shake  their  belief  in  the  evils  of 
Protection,  and  satisfied    themselves    that 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  Empire  the  policy 
of  Protection  and   Preference  is  inexpe- 
dient and  dangerous.    In  summing  up  tlie 
views    of    leading  schools    of   Canadian 
opinion    on  the  question    and    reviewing 
Canadian  conditions,  the  authors  incidental- 
ly remark  tliat  unless  British  manufacturers 
modernize  their  methods  and  adapt  them- 
selves to  colonial  requirements  they  will, 
with    or  without  a    preference,   lose  the 
Canadian  market.  The  authors  have  arrived 
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^t  the  view  that  in  Canada  the  Liberal  par- 
ty stands  luke-warm  on  the  subject  of  the 
ex-Colonial  Secretary's  policy^  rather  sus- 
picious, and  quite  determined  not  to  com- 
mit itself;  that  the  Conservatives  advocate 
it  for  their  own  ends,  which  are  not  Mr. 
Chamberlain's;  and  that  the  majority,  of  or- 
ganized labor  is  certainly  against  it    The 
authors  add  that  they  were  amazed  at  the 
fiagranrtly  partisan  nature  of  the  views  sup- 
plied to  Canadian  newspapers,  with  one  or 
two  notable     exceptions.    This     partisa^i- 
ship  they  declare  to  be  on  the  side  of  Mr. 
Chamberiain,  and  to  consist  in  giving  in- 
complete extracts  irom  his  speeches,   and 
in  either  ignoring  or  misconstructing   the 
arguments  of  his  opponents.    After  dwel- 
ling on  the  various  obstacles  to  the  practi- 
cal realization    of    Mr.  Chamberlain's  or 
-other  similar  proposals,  the  authors  argue 
that  the  Imperial  tie  cannot  be  strengthened 
l)ut  may  be  endangered  by  such  bonds.    In 
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a  concluding  chapter  tfaey  suggest  improvc- 
nient  in  maritime  commumcations,  better 
internal  transport,  guidance  of  agricul- 
tural emigration,  and  the  removal  of  the 
embargo  on  the  British  importation  of 
hve  cattie  from  Canada  as  wiser  spheres 
of  activity;  in  the  promotion  of  a  true  Im- 
perial policy. 

A  NoUof  Warning  from  Lord  Minto 

That  Imperialism  will  be  the  vital  ques- 
tion of  the  future,  is  also  a  "foregone  con- 
clusion with  Lord  Minto,  Canada's  former 
Governor-General.  In  his  speech  at  a  fare- 
well banquet  given  him  in  Montreal,  he 
significantly  said : — 

"A  great  man  has  raised  considerations 
as  to  the  Imperial  responsibility  of  the 
King's  subjects  beyond  the  seas,  and  a  great 
statesman  is  aiming  at  directing  into  one 
common  channel  the  interest  of  the  mother- 
land and  her  self-governing  dependencies. 
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We  are  in  a  transition  istate,  the  old  order 
of  things  is  passed .  away,  colonies  are  be- 
coming  nations,  with  a  national  sentiment 
of  their  own,  but,  I  say  it  as  strongly  as  I 
can,  it  is  no  diminution  of  affection  to  the 
motherland  from  which  they  sprang.    We 
are  face  to  face  with  a  problem  full  of  dif« 
ficuldes  no  doubt.    Conditions  are  chang- 
ing and  we  cannot  afford  to  stand  still. 
Now  that  I  aiti  leaving  you,  I  will  only  say, 
work  out  the  problem  with  all  deference  for 
the  traditional  doctrine  of  the  old    world, 
with  full  regard  for  the  hopes  of  our  risings 
nationality,  with  all  respect  for  racial  tradi- 
tions, but  remember  always   that  what  is^ 
good  for  the  Empire  is  good  for  Canada, 
and  what  is  good  for  Canada  is  good  for 
the  Empire." 
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Jj^^^  Englishman  from  the  rural  dis- 
tricts who  was  much  put  out  over  the  way 

things  were  going  on  in  Westminster.  He 
».d  a,at  it  was  begim,ing  to  be  as  difficult 
to  fed  time  in  the  length  of  the  sessions  of 
the  House  of  Parliament  of  England  to  tib- 
tam  any  local  legislation,  as  it  was  to  shake 

seTet.  V  *    '"'    "^-^   "'    2"«--     For 
several  years  past  their  nnall  village  was 

endeavoring  to  pass  a  bill  for  the  erection  of 
an  mtportant  bridge.    The  sessions  were  so 
occupied,  so  their  solicitors  had  informed 
them,  with  business  in  relation  to  foreign 
wars  and  other  outside  questions  that  Par- 
liament had  no  time  to  devote  to  local  mat- 
ters  of  such  little  impont    If  this  is  true 
how  much  time  would  Parliament  have  to 
devote  to  Canadian  interests,  if  we  were 
to    contribute    our    share    to    England's 
maintenance  fmid  in  exchange  for  repre- 
sentetion    m   her    House    of    Pariament, 
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with  probably  one  or  two  voices  to  espouse 
our  cause?  A  country  that  is  continually 
at  war,  or,  mixed  up  in  foreign  affairs  can- 
not have  much  time  for  home  legislation. 
As  the  people  of  a  country  become  educated 
it  is  quite  plain  that  legislators  and  states- 
men have  to  be  alive  to  these  minor  ques- 
tions as  well  as  to  the  greater  ones. 

Engkind  Sten  Through  African  Ey€9 

Two  of  the  most  conspicuous  and  pic- 
turesque characters  at  King  Edward's 
coronation  were  the  Katikiro,  or  Prime 
Minister  of  Uganda,  and  his  secretary,  Ham 
Mukasa.  Their  visit  to  Engand  was  their 
first  experience  of  the  European  outside 
the  borders  of  Uganda.  Both  todk  copious 
notes  of  their  impressions,  and  on  their  re- 
turn Ham  Muskasa  wrote  a  book  for  the 
purpose  of  explaining  to  the  people  of 
Uganda  the  wonderful  civilization  they  had 
seen.    The  book  was  written  in  the  native 
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language,  and  has  been  translated  by  , 
missionary  who  has  pre«>rved  in  a  remark! 
«bfc  degree  the  idiom  and  naivci  ol  U« 
«n^  The  Bcokiover-s  Magazine  prim! 
«i  the  following  .^tracts  by  special  .r- 
""K^ment    with  Me,s„.    Hutc^son  L 

»-s.„g  .ro:srLt'^^:rrr 

the  subject  of  these  letters,  U  -J 

■MPMUMNS  cr  nc  ciKu^ 

E,!!.^"*  "*  "^  characteristics  of  the 
^ghsh    nahon-those  are  kindness  ^d 

iTr*  T'  ""'"  '  "'  "•^'>-  -"o  has 
"«  these  I  consider  him  one  who  would  be 

d»owned   m  England.     Kindness   is  the 

mother  and  bravery  is  the  father  of  their 

"ation;  ,„d   between  these  two  is  gr^t 

wisdom,  worthy  of  being  sought  after.   If 

Z  T°''\7"'  '*'  *'  ="««"•,  all  the 
world  would  be  at  peace. 

The  English  are  careful  in  all  they  do. 
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and  have  no  favoritism  in  judging  cases  but 
judge  all  men  alike.  Chiefs  and  common 
people,  kings  and  princes,  rich  and  poon, 
great  and  small,  men  and  women — all  are 
judged  fairly  and  uprightly,  and  the  judges 
take  care  to  make  no  mistakes ;  and  there- 
fore an  we  black  peoples  like  the  English, 
What  I  myself  think  is  this :  before  the 
end  of  the  world  a  great  many  people  will 
leave  the  country  of  their  birth,  and  go  to 
the  lands  ruled  over  by  the  English,  because 
a  great  many  other  European  naitions  rule 
very  badly  indeed,  killing  people  for 
nothing,  beating  them  before  they  have 
been  tried,  and  confiscating  their  goods- 
without  cause.  They  say:  "Killing  a  black 
man  is  nothing."  But  though  they  speak 
thus,  their  boasting  is  in  vain.  A  king  who- 
rules  over  a  land  should  show  his  kindness 
to  all  men,  as  God  does  to  every  man ;  but  a 
rule  thajt  does  not  follow  the  example  set 
by  God  endures  but  a  short  time." 
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h«  re,u.re._wUdom  «,d  the  understand- 
•"gr  of  difficult  nutter..  If  God  n»de  adU- 
t^on  between  n««,  there  would  have 
been  no  wi«  nation  on  Earth  except  tiie 
Jew.    who  are  calted  the  chosen  people; 
but  God  not  despising  any  man  and  being 
land  to  all  nation*  enable,  them  to  obtain 
wisdom  of  aU  kind.,  and  above  all  to  know 
the  Words  of  Life-which  some  call  fool- 
Mhne..,  and  trust  in  their  own  wisdom  and 
make  it  their  god,  trusting  in  it  more  than 
they  trust  in  God  who  gave  it  to  them. 
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MOMBWABD  BOUND 

It  is  always  a  good  thing  to  decide  when 
you  are  goin|:  home,,  and  by  what  steamer^ 
before  you  have  reached  Liverpool.    Then 
a  you  have  time,  if  you  are  not  going  to 
London  by  any  special  train  that  may  be 
waiting  for  you,  go  to  the  booking  office 
and  reserve  your  accommodation.    This  is 
essential  whether  it  is  a  crowded  season  or 
not     It  makes  your  stay  in   England  an 
object  of  time,  and  spares  you  considerable 
worry  on  the  subject,  after  you  are  there. 
There  is  nothing  like  decision,   when   tra- 
velling in    matters  of    'this  kind.    I  have 
heard  people  say  "Oh,  I  never  make  up  my 
mind  to  leave  a  place  until  I  feel  like  it.' 
I  pity  them  as    they  are  apt    to  lose  much 
of  the  pleasure  of  travelling.     Make  out  an 

Look  at  God,  the  King  of  Kings.  He 
does  not  distinguish  between  those  over 
whom  he  rules,  but  gives  to  every  kind  of 
man  happiness  and  peace,  and  those  things 
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itmerary  froq,  time  tr  u:ae,  and  try  to  foj- 
low  It  as  closely  a,  rossibic,  and  much 
|nore  enjoyment  will  k,  yonr  rev^ard,  when 
It  IS  alj  over.  It  is  impossible  to  see  eveiy- 
thing,  no  matter  where  you  are,  so  become 
philosophical  on  this  point  and  see  more 
than  the  lagging  traveller  who  bides  his 
own  itime,  to  do  as  he  feels  so  inclined. 

Following  this  principle,  I  made  up  my 
mmd  to  book  a   return  voynge  on  the  ss. 
Baltic,  the    largest  ship  in    the  world.    I 
had  come   over   on   the   largest  passenger 
ship  sailing  out  of  the  port  of  Quebec,  and 
here  was  an  opportunity  to  go  back  on  the 
largest  going  ou(t  of  the  port  of  New  York 
All  the  accommodation  on  the  Baltic  was 
reserved,  although  it  was  a  week  ahead  of 
sailing      time.       And     so     I       had     to 
leave  for    London  with  a    very  unsettled 
feeling,  which  never  left  me  un!til  I  receiv- 
ed the  good  tidings,  only  about  three  days 
before  she  sailed,  that  the    company   had 
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found  accommodation   for  me.    You  see 
I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  go  back  on  the 
Baltic  and  I  succeeded,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  there  were  hundreds  like  myself, 
who  were  refused  about  the  same  time  as 
I  was.    But  I    would  not    be  satisfied  to 
book  on  any  other  ship,  talked  to  the  po- 
lite Liverpool  official    of  thrf  White   Star 
Steamship    cqmpany   after    that  manner, 
and  the  talk  evidently  had  some  effect  as  he 
apologized  for  not  being  able  to  notify  me 
earlier. 


London  to  Liverpool 

There  are  several  special  trains  running 
out  of  London  which  connect  with  the 
Baltic  and  other  steamships  sailing  out  of 
Liverpool.  The  company  generally  sends 
you  all  information,  as  to  the  station,  hour 
of  train  departure,  etc.,  as  well  as  blank 
labels  on  which  to  insert  your  name  and 
cabin  number.    An  hour  before  the  train 
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leaves,  you  notify  the  head  porter  of  your 
hotel  that  you  are  going  and  what  time  ytou 
wish  to  leave.    If  your  baggage  is  ready 
you  wiU  find  it  on  a  hansom  or  carriage 
waiting  for  you  at  the  main  entrance.  Word 
has  gone    around  the    hotel  that    you  are 
leaving.      This  news  travels  quicker  than 
the  Marconigrapb  would  carry  it,  and  you 
will  probably  encounter  the  maid  and  the 
"boots"  a  half  dozen  times,  if  you  have  not 
already  "tipped'  'them.    Then   the   eleva- 
tor man  has  a  most  agreeable  suiprise  in 
store  for  you.    To  your   wonderment  he 
wishes  you  a  pleasant  trip  on  the  Baltic. 
This  was  too  much  for  me  and  I  couldn't 
«^t  giving  him  a  shilling  for  his  good 
wishes  and  his  exceeding  politeness  dur- 
mg  my  stay.    There  were  two  "lifts"  as 
they  call  them  in  England,  in  my  hotel,  and 
of  course  I  ran  against  the  operator  of  the 
second,  but  before  he    had  an  opportunity 
to  wish  me  a  safe  passage  on  the  Baltic,  I 
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let  him  see  I  knew  my  business  by  dropping 
a  sixpence  in  his  hand.  Then  I  gare  a 
slaUing  to  the  head  porter  who  never  failed 
to  salute  me  whenever  I  went  in  or  out  of 
the  hotel,  and  sixpence  to  each  of  his  sev- 
eral aide-de-camps,  who  are  generally  tall 
handsome  fellows,  in  bright  ntilitary  look- 
ing uniforms,  and  a  shilling  to  the  very 
obliging  porter  who  assisted  me  to  pack 
up  and  carried  my  trunks  down  to  the  han-p 
som.  I  must  not  forget  to  say  that  I  gave 
a  shilling  each  to  my  maid,  my  valet  and 
the  "boots." 
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-di  tl^  station 

We  drove  one  and  a  half  miles  to  the 
station,  known  as  Euston,  and  one  of  the 
largest  in  London.  My  tip  to  travellers 
visiting-  London  for  the  first  time  is  to  put 
your  faith  in  nrilywa>f  porters.  Avoid 
asking  questions.  Only  state  the  train  you 
are  going  by  and  then  follow  him  with  his 
truck  and  your  luggage  on  it    He  will  ask 

'C!  ^"^  ""'  '^'^  ^"^^«°"«-    Answer  them 
but  say  no  more.    Just  follow.     He  finds 
your  train,  secures  you  a  seat,,  piles  th. 
baggage  you    want  to  carry  with  you  in  it 
un^erit    and  over  it,    and  then  takes  the 
balance  to  the  baggage  compartment  in  the 
fore  part  of  the  car.    That  is  all  you  have 
to  do.    The  train  goes  alongside  of   the 
ship;  you  get  aboard  and  in  a  few  minutes 
your  whole  paraphernalia  is  in  your  cabin. 
Nothing  easier  in  the  world.    The  cabby 
only  charged  about  forty  cents  for  his  fare> 
and  I  added  ten  cents  for  himself;  the  por- 
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ter  received  sixpence  for  his  "tip."    Now 
as  it  happened  I  had  no  railway  ticket  so  I 
told  the  porter  I  wanted  to  buy  one.  He  in- 
structed me  to  go  along  a  passage  which  I 
did,  and  saw  the  ticket   office.    The  fare, 
the  third  class  of  course,  was  i6  shiUings,' 
or   at  the    rate  of  about   two  cents   per 
mile.    After  purchasing  my  ticket  I  con- 
tinued on  to    th^eendof    the  passage  and 
there  was  my  porter  waiting  for  me.    He 
^ad  gone  around  another  way.     Railway 
travelhng  is  about  the  same  rate  as  in  Am- 
erica.   On    the    train  I    indulged    in    a 
luncheon.       The    dining    cars    are      not 
up    to    the    standard    of    America's  din- 
ing cars,  while  the  tariff  is  about  the  same 
75  cents  and  upwards.    The  cars  only  hold 
about  one  third  of  what  oure  do,  and  when 
they  are  filled  the  proper  attendants  lock 
l>oth  ends  and  start  in    to  feed  the  hungry 
passengers.    The  menu  is  short,  not  varied 
and  only  consists  of  a  soup,  fish,  entrSe, 
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meat,  salad,  pudding  and  cheese.  Tea  o. 
coffee  is  three  pence  extra.  We  formed  the 
second  relay  'Jiat  day  and  only  received 
about  half  the  bill  of  fare  as  the  car  had 

run  out  of  supplies,  but    we    were  glad  ta 
get  anythmg.  ^ 

On  the  Bamc  Bound  for  Quebec  via 
Jfew  York 

mile  I  did  not  exactly  Icnow  what  waa 
the  first  thing  to  do  on  such  a  fe,ge  steam- 

would  find  out,  so  I  started  in  to  get  my 
b««nngs  and  locate  the  important  places 
Which  I  was  most  interested  in.  They  in- 
cluded the  dining  saloon,  smoking  room, 
hbrary.  writing  room,  barber  shop,  etc. 
^ow  all  these  are  quickly  discovered  on  a 
small  ship,  but  when  it  comes  to  a  large 
vessel,  like  the  Baltic,  the  task  is  quite  a  dif- 
ferent thing.  There  are  four  decks  and 
the  trouble  is  to  find  them  all  without  hav- 
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ing  to  go  up  and  down  the  differeirt  stair- 
cases a   half  do^en  times  to  locate  each 
one.    Every  officer  and  steward  is  rushing 
about  »11  as  bus>  as  bees,  but  if  yo^  hide 
your  time  you  can  intercept  one  and  find 
out  all  you  want    Another  way  is  to  go 
to  your  cabin,  touch  the  button  and  get  it 
all  from  your  steward,  but  you  may  have 
to  wait  until  the  ship  starts  to  do  this.  The 
first  move  is  ih  the  direction  of  the  dining 
saloon,  where  you  fall  in  line,  if  the  crowd 
is  large,  and  secure  your  seat  at  the  table. 
If  you  are  in  a  party  or  have  a  fan^ily,  by 
all  means  wire  or  write  to  the  chief  stew- 
ard for  chair  accommodation.    Then  when 
you   reach  the   steward  locating  the  pas- 
sengers,  yot|  will  find  your  seats  reserved. 
If  not,  you  may  find  it  impossible  to  have 
adjacent   seats,  which  is  very  unpleasant 
in  the  case  of  a  family.    I  saw  one  gentle- 
man caught  in  this  fix,  and  he  had  to  seat 
'his  family  of  five,  in  three  different  places, 
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which   naturally  created   some  annoyance. 
if  he  had  had  the  knowledge  of  to-day,  this 
would   never  have  happened.    Of  course, 
n»ny    such   mccnvsrrences  as  the   fore- 
going    can    be    afterwards     satisfactorily 
obviated,  but  probably  leventl  other  pas- 
sengers   are  put  out  by  being   removed 
to  oWige  the  man  who  wants  to  bring  ikis 
family  together.    As  I  said  before,,  don't 
fail  to  write  and  secu^e  your  seat^  before 
you  get  on  board.    After  being   assigned 
to  your  place  at  the  dining  taWe,  next  look 
for  your  mail  matter,  if  you  are  expecting 
any,  and  if  you  are  not,  you  will  have  a 
chance  of  knowing  some  of  the  people  on 
board  by  tiie  raddresses  on  the  letters.  Que 
of  the  stewards  in  the  sakx)B  generally  |ias 
charge  of  this  duty.    Then  find  the  deck 
steward  and,  obtain   your  lounging ,  <:hair. 
There  is  always  sufficient  time  to  arrange 
for  your  bath,  as  no  one  takes  me  the  first 
day  out  of   Liverpool  on    account  of  the 
muddy  and  sandy  condition  of  the  water. 
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SeifUh  TraveiUrs 

"If  you  don't  look  after  yourself  no  one 
else  wUl,"  is  a  little  axiom  some  travellers 
try  to  live  up  to  with  indifference  and  bad 
form.    Rules    are    very  good    things  for 
those  who  require  them,  but  a  gentleman 
18  a  gentleman  all  the  same,  and  no  gentle- 
man is  entitled  to  that  distinction  who  lives 
up  to  a  standard  that  will  make  him  con- 
spicuous by  ks  selfishness.    In  fadt  a  better 
rule  to  follow  when  travelling,  is  self-sacri- 
fice, philosophy  and  coritentment.  Now,  let 
us  see  how  they  work.  When  I  boarded  the 
Baltic  I  did  not  know  what  kind  of  a  cabin 
I  wias  destined  to  have,  where  I  would  sit  in 
the  dining  saloon,  and  what  hour  I  would 
have  niy  bath,  all  important  measures  of 
comfort.    I  was  one  of  the  last  to  book  on 
the  Baltic,  and  yet  I  received  an  excellent 
cabin  on  the  promenade  deck ;  in  fact  in  a 
suite  of  twelve  cabins  known  among  the 
preferable.    I  had  an  excellent  and  agree- 
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able  cabin-mate.    I  was  also  one  of  the  last 
to  secure   my  seat  in  the  dining  saloon, 
and  yet  again  I  received  one  of  the  best 
among  charming  company,  and  I  assure  you 
in    that   large     number    of    passengers, 
there  were  some  I  would  not  have  desired 
to  be  sitting  alongside.    My  bath  was  at  a 
very  inconvenient  hour  because  I  had  to  let 
things  take  their  course,  and  had  to  take 
what  was  left,  and  that  was  at  8.45  a.m. 
but  a  nice  little    talk  with  the    bath-room' 
steward,  brought  about  a  revision  of  things 
and  I  got  what  I  wanted,  so  you  see"All 
things  come  to  him  who  waits."    Of  course 
I  do  not  advise  everybody  to  do  as   I  did 
and  expect  the    same    treatment    In  my 
case  I  was  dngle  and  it  was  not  difficult  to 
accommodate  me.    If  I  had  been  one  of  a 
party  and  left  everything  to  the  last,  no 
doubt  a  great  deal  of  annoyance  would  have 
been  the  result 

But  my  subject  just  now  is  the  selfish- 
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ness  of  travellers.    Our  bath-foom  steward 
was  terribly  put  out  by  a  selfish  individual 
who  took  half  an  hour  to  bathe  every  morn- 
ing.    When  the  ship  is  crowded  the  baths 
are  at  a    premium,  and  it    is  the    duty  of 
every  passenger  to  perform  this  exhilarat- 
ing function  as  quickly  as  possible  for  the 
convenience  of  his  fellow  passengers  who 
follow.    Then   on   deck  we   had  a   young 
man  who  incessantly  smoked  bad  flavored 
cigarettes.    We  were  all  lined  up  together, 
that  is,  our  chairs  were,  and  the  wind  gen- 
erally blew  the  smoke  one  way  or  the  other. 
His  neighbors   consequently    received   the 
benefit  of   the  unsavory  fumes,  after  he 
had  got  through  with  them.     The   second 
day  he  found  himself  completely  ostracized 
as  we  ordered  the  removal  of  our  chairs  to 
more  favorable  locations.    Ten  to  One,  the 
selfish    individual   did   not  know   enough 
to  even  perceive  the  position  he  had  made 
for  hifnself  on    deck,  but  nearly  everyone 
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There  were  other  cases  of  such  selfish- 
ness,  but  I  am  glad  to  say  they  were  not 
numerous,  though  the  principals  lived  up 
to  the  reputation  of  their  actions  rn  looks 
and  manners.    I  haVe  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  selfish  individual  is  by  far  the 
most  unhappy  of  all  Masses  of  humanity, 
not  even  excepting   the   starving   beggar 
who  sometimes  has  a  ray  of  sunshine  shed 
across  his  toilsome   path;    to   the   selfish, 
there  is  no  such  pleasure. 

By  the  way,  I  thought  the  man  who  took 
a  half  hour  bath,  was  the  limit  of  selfishness 
l)ut  one  afternoon  my  cabin  mate  took  it 
into  his  head  to  take  a  bath  and  according- 
ly ordered  one.  The  bath  room  in  our 
suite  was  used  by  both  sexes,  which  is  an 
uncommon  practice  on  shipboard,  but  in 
this  instance  it  was,  and  the  Reward  re- 
turned to  say  that  tlie  bath  was   occupied 
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by  a  lady,  but  he  thought  she  would  not  be 
long  as  she  had  already  been  there  half  an 
hour.  Considerable  time  went  by,  and  my 
friend  growing  impatienit  again  called  and 
asked  after  his  bath.  A  few  minutes  later 
the  steward  came  back  with  a  broad  smile 
saying  that  the  lady  in  question  had  fallen 
asleep  in  the  water.  Now,  this  is  the  first 
time  I  have  ever  heard  of  such  a  thins, 
although  I  know  of  a  Quebecer  who  woke 
up  in  his  bath  one  morning;  but  he  knew 
the  reason  why. 

Auction  Pool  on  Ship  Board 

You  often  hear  of  auction  pool  on  board 
a  ship.  It  is  one  of  the  great  pastimes  in 
the  smoking  room,  and  with  a  good  auc- 
tioneer much  amusement  is  elicited  after 
dinner  in  the  early  part  of  the  evening. 
Everyone  is  in  good  humour.  It  is  a  fame 
of  chance  on  the  day's  run  of  the  ship  and 
is  very  fascinating.     The  first  move  is   to 
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receive  £r  each    from   twenty   passengers 
which  forms  the  nucleus  of  the  pool.  Then 
the  auctioneer  announces  the  twenty  num- 
bers  that  are  to  be  drawn  for,  and  gives 
anyone    in    the    pool  an    opportunity^  to 
change   them   by   a   majority   vote.    The 
twenty   numbers   are   arranged   from   the 
ship's  first  day's  run  on  her  previous  west- 
ward or  eastward  trip,  as  the  case  may  be, 
taking  into  consideration  the  existing  and 
probable     weather.    After     settling    this 
question  to  the  satisfiction  of  all,  the  auc 
tioneer    proceeds    to  sell   each   individual 
number,  half  of  the  proceeds  going  to  the 
original  owner,  or,  if  he  should  bid  it  in 
for  himself,  he  only  pays  half  the  amount. 
To  make  this  more  explicit.    A  draws  say 
number  365  and  it  is  considered  a  good 
number.     B,  who  is  an  outsider   (not  a 
member  of  the  pool,  might  pay  £3  ($15)  for 
it,   of  which  A    would    receive  half  the 
amount  of  the  surplus  of  one  pound,  the 
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9nginal  investment  which  would  be,  in 
thisinst^ce^^irty  shillings  ($7.50),  r^re- 
seating  a  profit  on  his  investment,  but  h» 
would  have  no  further  interest  in  th«  pod, 
«fld  the  man  who  bought  it  would  receiv^ 
aU  the  money  if  that  number  wop.  I  make 
tHs  point  plain ,  because  it  showc  an  ad- 
vantage for  the  original  investors,  except. 
mg  those  who  dr^w   low  numbers,  whe^ 
the  chances  aite  in  favour  of  a  high  run 
or  vice  versa.    Then   the  numbers  would 
hvdly  bring  the  amount  of  the  original  in- 
vestment.    After    all   the   numbers   have 
been  disposed  of,  the  high  and  low  are  sold. 
Th^se  represent  any  number  over  and  u»- 
^n  ^   twen^    selected  numbers.    7hs^j 
Vc  the  n^t  coveted  prv^  of  the  pool  a^ 
bnug  very,  large  sums.    My  cabin  mat* 
paid  £44  ($2^)  for  tfie  h«h,  one  evening, 
?nd  w?s  fortun;^  enov^jh  to  win,  aXt^WMwb 
^re  vas  only  ^32  ($160)  in  the  pooL   I^ 
w  decided  on  the  ship's  run  from  nooa,  out 
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day,  to  noon  the  next.  It  i«  »  great  lottery 
but  seems  to  enlist  (the  interest  of  almost  all 
m  the  smoking  room. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  trip  the  auction 
pools  grow  very  large  and  run  from  $500 

to  $1,000.  ^ 

Almost  every  passenger  ship  crossing 
♦he  ocean  to-day  contains  a  library  of  books 
for  the  use  of  its  cabin  passengers.  At 
certain  times  during  the  day  the  Steward 
is  on  hand  to  lend  books  to  the  pa»« 
sengers.  The  number  of  books  vary-  from 
five  hundred  up  to  a  thousand  or  more.  In 
any  case  one  can  always  obtain  sufficient 
library  reading  matter  while  on  board  a 
ship  to  satisfy  his  literary  inclinations. 
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A  Day  of  aport» 

A  new  feature  now  on  the  large  ships 
is  an  afternoon  of  sports.  It  takes  very 
well  and  affords  great  amusement  to  all 
the  spectators.  I  had  the  work  of  organ- 
izing those  to  be  held  on  the  Baltic  and  the 
task  was  not  a  difficuU  one.  Within  an 
hour  or  two  we  collected  over  a  hundred 
dollars  for  prizes.  We  had  fourteen  events 
including  two  tugs-of-war.  We  gave 
three  prizes  for  each  contest,  purchasing 
them  in  the  barber's  shop.  They  consisted 
of  all  descripltions  of  souvenirs  of  the  big 
ship.  To  give  a  better  idea  of  the  kind  of 
sports  indulged  in,  I  herewith  append  a 
copy  of  the  programme  which  sold  for  six- 
pence each.  I  would  also  add  that  any 
surplus,  and  there  is  always  supposed  to 
be  one,  is  devoted  to  the  concert  fund. 

1.  50  Yards  Juniors,  16  and  under. 

2.  Potato  Race,  Mixed  Juniors. 

3.  Cock  fight,  Men. 
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4.  Three-Legfged  Race. 

5.  Shoe  Race,  Ladies. 

6.  50  Yards,  Whiaitling  Race. 

7.  Egg  and  Spoon  Race,  Ladies. 

8.  Potato  Race,  Mixed  Seniors. 
9-  Obstacle  Race. 

11.  Hop,  Step  and  Jump. 

12.  Life  Belt  Competition,  Special  Prize. 

13.  Tug  of  War,  America  vs.  England. 

The  FHnHnff  QffiM 

My  first  experience  with  s  printing  office 
on  board  the  Baltic  was  when  I  had  to  go 
to  the  printer  to  have  the  programme  of 
sports  printed.    His  shop    was   about  the 
size  of  an  ordinary  cabin.  There  was  a  small 
press  and  a  rack  of  type.    Here  the  menus 
are  printed  each  day  and  for  any  extra 
work  such  as  I  ordered  the  printer  makes  a 
charge  as  in  a  regular  office  on  land. 
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The  SMp^B  Concert 

It  is  always  custohiary  to  have  concerts 
on  board  ships  saiUa^^  bcftween  America  and 
Great  Britain.  The  night  for  these  enter- 
tainments is  generally  Thursday.  The  con- 
certs are  usually  arrang  d  for  by  the  doctor 
of  the  ship,  ,with  tihe  assistance  of  two  or 
three  of  the  lady  passengers.  It  is  not  an 
arduous  undertaking  to  obtain  sufilcient 
talent  ito  make  up  a  good  programme,  as 
the  laudable  object,  the  benefit  of  the  Sea- 
men's Wives'  and  Orphans'  Homes,  is  a 
sufficient  incentive  to  make  the  charitably 
disposed  amateur  or  professional  acquiesce 
in  any  solicitations  to  take  part  in  the  en- 
tertainnient.  Ahhough  the  proceieds  pf 
these  concerts  seem  to  aggregate  large  col- 
lections, contribultions  being  entirely  vq« 
luntary,  yet  it  is  surprising  how  small  the 
sum  total  is  at  the  end  of  the  year.  I  had 
the  honor  of  being  chairman  of  one  of  the 
concerts  in  question,  and  in  order  to  know 
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•mall   the  concert  contributions  were   in 
^n-^son  with  the  total  amount  require* 

ft^  *»  so«r«s  i5  received  into  o^  fund, 
****  «  proportionately  divided  fcy  ,„  Ex- 
•<«hv«  CommiMee  o£  the  leading  basin.5. 

^'we'Man  «^  Owadian  Adviwry  Board. 

lA.  everything  et«  on  the  Baltic  the 

Tl  '**'^*''  "*  '""""OBs.  amounting 
»  o^er  o«  tto«,„d  doHars.  Of  c»«f 
J»»-cl„dea  wines  supplied  at  .he  TJT^ 
^.ch  „  a  ve^  considemble  item,  wh«. 
OM  takes  »t»  accout  the  fact  that  alm^t 


'every  passenger  indulges  in  some  kind  of 
drink  while  eating*  Poland  water,  beer, 
Scotch  and  soda  and  champagne  seem  to  be 
the  favorite  and  most  popular  of  all  drinks 

on  board  of  ship. 

The  aMp>9  Doctor 

He  is  an  interesting  character.  He  is 
mysterious,  reserved,  and  yet  a  "good  fel- 
low" when  you  meet  him  intimately.  He 
is  the  most  envied  of  all  officers  on  board 
and  yet  the  most  abused.  If  you  are  ill  you 
welcome  him  in  your  cabin^  and  follow  his 
orders  and  take  his  prescriptions.  If  you 
4o  not  require  him  you  join  with  the  rest 
of  the  passengers  in  surmising  why  he 
should  give  up  a  land  practice  for  that  of 
a  ship.  Then  he  becomes  interesting. 
Almost  all  theories  are  propounded.  Love, 
disappointment,  family  troubles,  black 
sheep,  in  fact  every  thing  but  the  truth 
-is  offered  by   the  morbid  curiosity  of  the 


t^velter.,  „d  when  the  .hip  reaches  iu 
d.sb„at,on  few  if  any,  a«  wiser  a,  to  their 
perturbed  deliberations  over  the  ship', 
medical  man.    When  you  We  the  ship 

But    steamship  companies   are  compelled 

to  have  a  doctor  on  board,  and  no  ship 
ever  sails  without  one.  They  are  as 
essential  to  the  complement  of  the  ship's 
officers  and  crew,  as  any  post.  They 
wear  tte  nattiest  costume  and  promenade 
Ae  deck  with  a  dignified  air  of  complain 
•ance  and  touching  solicitations  for  those 

who  a«  .Rubbed- under  the  weather.  Ct 
as  I  said  before  they  are  a  much  misunder- 
stood profession  on  the  ocean.  Their  ser- 
"ces  are  supposed  to  be  gratuitous  and- 
flKir  remuneration  not  the  lai^est  Thev 
are  responsible  for  the  health  of  the  pas- 
sengers on  board,  few  of  whom  think  of  re- 
compensing  him  in  .he  same  manner  that 
they  do  their  stewards,  and  this  is  where- 
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^cy  *rc  frequenUy  impoMd  upon  and 
where  they  have  to  lend  their  valuable  ler- 
vices  where  duty  does  not  demand  it 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  ship's 
doctor  is  only  supposed  to  attend  on  those 
who  are  ill  from  the  motion  of  the  ship 
and  not  from  any  long  suffering  aihnent 
which  passengers  may  be  afflicted  with.  On 
the  steamer  Baltic  there  were  two  medical 
men  for  3,544  passf'tigers,  2,000  of  which 
were  steerage.  The  reader  can  therefore 
have  some  idea  of  the  difficulties  attending 
•uch  a  responsibility.  One  passenger  died, 
several  were  seriously  ill,  few  if  any  from 
seasickness,  yet  the  doctors  had  a  busy 
■time.  By  the  way,  the  doctor  on  the  Baltic 
is  a  Canadian,  a  graduate  of  McGill  Uni- 
versity. 
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When  a  ship  is  crowded  the  barber  is 
"  "°  """  to  hi,  profit,.    He  charges  a, 

for  »  IBT  cut    I  leave  the  re«ler  to  ,ur. 
T!  «"-*  "«  -reives  for  a  ,hampoo  or 
ace  masMge,  on  the  ba,i,  of  tbe«  p,Ve, 
However  he  i,  kept  bu,y  from  earlyLn,: 

f^  ^^"*  °'  "^  '^'"*"^  to  th«  de- 
partment of  the  ship.  Our  barber',  name 
was  Hennck,.  He  wa,  certainly  a  clever 
Wlow,  not  only  a,  a  ton«,rial  arti,t.  but 
as  a  professional  ventriloqui,t  and  sKeht- 

of-hand  performer     Vfu  .t.  * 

t^riormer.  Hi,  shop  was  crowd- 
ed w.th  almost  ever  conceivable  souvenir 
art  cle  a,  well  as  with  a  miscellaneous  col- 
kcuon  of  every  requisite  for  travelling. 
The  barber  shop  is  the  news  stand  and  sou 
ven-  novelty  depot  on  a  ship.  But  the 
"lost  mterestmg  feature  of  his  shop  was  a 
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well  trained  thrush  bird.    With  him,  Hcn-^ 
ricks  could  give  a  whde  night's  perfor- 
mance and  ahiong  the  most  recent  he  ren- 
dered was  in  J.   Pierpont  Morgan's  suite 
on  one  of  the  last  voyages.    Among  the 
marvellous   feats  performed  byi  the  bird  is 
;  standing  on  his   head,  lying  dead,  ringings 
a  bell  when  hungry,  a  signal  for  the  bar- 
ber to  place  something  to  eat  in  a  small' 
thimble  hanging  to  a  cord  about  twelve 
inches  long.    Then  the  thrush  draws  it  up 
with  its  beak,  holding  it  tight  at  each  pull- 
up  with  one  of  his  claws.    This  latter  act 
may  be  seen  ait  any  time  Mr.  Thrush  feels 
like  eating.    Henricks  has  trained  him  to 
perform  over  one  hundred  tricks  and  con- 
siders him  the  best  educated  bird  in  the 
world,  yet  he  makes  more  money  at  shav- 
ing on  the  Baltic  than   on  the  vaudeville- 
stage,  doing  his  specialty  act. 
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^'^*'*^'^  of  a  Biff  idner 

_One  evemng  a  lady  passenger  at  our 
auandr^'T^  """'*"''''"""«  °f  the 
cabm    passengers.    This    was    something 

^JtT,         '    "'P'^'"''   ^'^^  sheets 
12,000  towels,  etc.    Now  if  this  is  the  stock 

required  for  the  cabin,  one  can  imaJn'S 
—  required  for  *he  whole  ship^S: 

orTT7°"'"^<''"''-"«-»tst.^ 
for  the  whole  voyage  must  be  on  hand. 

<>«»•  Stewara 

«f  frTm  V  ""'  '^'"°"'  '~''"?  fcUow, 
"ys   hTw  '  ~"r"»«°-.  h^d  «en  better 

^vlX^irr'wt""-  «'r^' 

amnn»  ,1,  .  "^  *   «^«»t  friend 

temtory     So  much  so.  in  fact,  that  he  «- 
f«.ed  a  lucrafve  government  appointment 


owing  to  the  possibility  of  it  bringing  him 
into  bad  repv<tt-  with  the  Indians  who  had 
assisted  him  in  locating  one   of  the  best 
gold  claims   on   Vancouver   Island.    Un- 
fortunately illness   overcame  him,  and  he 
had  to   give  up  his   interests  for  the  time 
being.    When  he  recovered  he  was  with- 
out any  means  to  continue  the  development 
of  his  new    found   property.    He  did   his 
utmost  -to  obtain    financial  assistance,  but 
to  no  avail,  and  lost  all  he  had,  as  well  as 
,jiis  prospects  for  the   future.    About  this 
^SeTlit''^ining  boom  subsided  and  he  had 
to  resort  to  something  else  for  a  livelihood. 
He  took  the  first  opportunity,  that  offered, 
.  and  from  one  position  to  another,  he  gra- 
tlaally   rose   to   his   present  occupa/tion  of 
steward  on  the  Baltic.    As  soon  as  he  has 
saved  up  sufficient  means  he   intends  re- 
turning to  the  west  to  again  reseek  his  for- 
tune.   I  forgot  to  mention  that  he  had  dug 
out  over  $20,000  on  his  property,  which  is 
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T  ^'^^"^  passengers  on  ithe  Baltic  were 
*~w„  .nto  a  state  of  gtoom.  the  dlyT 

was  seen  by  ,imost  afl  on  board  at  break- 
^.  but,*.*  i„  ^d  ,^  ^"^ 

Mure  two  hours  afterwards.  He  waT^ 
3f^''f"^<=«««ngtheAtlan..",: 
^stobhsh  an  America,  agency  for  an  Emr- 

^h  fi™     His  wife  was  with  him  affte 
t.me^d  had  the  heartfelt  sympath,  of  all 
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The  sports  which  were  to  have  taken 
place  as  well  as  the  concert,  were  both  de- 
clared off,  in  consequence  of  the  unexpect- 
ed and  sorrowful  event 

Games  JftMyed  oil  Deck 

Among  the  numerous  games  played  on 
deck  was  tennis.  This  is  played  in  a 
chalked  square  about  20  x  lo.  A  cord  is 
strung  across  the  centre,  about  where  the 
regular  net  in  tennis  should  be,  but  raised 
about  five  feet  from  the  deck.  The  same 
number  as  in  tennis  take  sides  and  every- 
thing else  is  played  similar,  but  without 
balls  and  bats.  Nothing  but  a  hoop  of 
cord,  eight  inches  in  diameter  is  used. 
This  is  served,  caught  and  returned  by 
hand  over  the  centre  line,  and  it  is  wonder- 
ful how  expert  players  become  after  a  lit- 
tle practise.  This  game  was  probably  one 
of  the  most  popular  on  board. 

N.B. — I  learned  later  that  this  game  was 
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originated  on  board  the  Baltic  by.  some  of 
"y  young  fellow  passengen. 

I  am  thoroughly    convinced   that  the 
^ge  .htp  i.  the  ship  of  the  future    iS 
conviction  „   fo^ed  trom  many  «„,rces 
but  pnncipally  the  superior  comforts  a^ 

notwith^...d^;2'ies"::c:.n' 

have  now  crossed  the  ocean  on  a  3,000 
10.000  and  ,4,000  ton  vessel.  On  the  first 
r  ^"^  '  *«'"'''=  'term  and  tossed  about 
for  two  days,  wifl,  only  three  out  of  eighty 

R*""  ^'^^"  t"™ing  up  for  meaj" 
Racks,  which  consist  of  raiHngs  and  divi- 
sions  temporarily  placed  upon  the  tables 
•Ivrmg  rough  weather,  to  prevent  the  dishes 
ftom  sliding  off  on  to  the  floor,  were  used 
for  Aree  days.  During  my  recent  voyage 
oa  the  Baltic  we  encountered  one  of  the 
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worst  gales  this  ship  had  ever  nin  into* 
She  was  but  slightly  affected.  The  storm 
struck  us  at  noon  and  prevailed  all  after- 
noon. Out  ^»dVef  ipU^  M'tL^ticA  her  top 
deck,  which  is  some  fifty  or  sixty  feet  high 
and  yet  there  were  not  more  than  lo  to  15 
per  cent  absent  from  the  dinner  table  that 
evening.  Nor  do  I  believe,  as  some  do, 
that  the  Baltic,  now  two  and  one  half  times 
larger  than  any  St.  Laiwrence  river  pas- 
senger ship  will  be  the  limit  of  size.  In 
fact,  it  will  not  so  as  soon  as  the  Adriatic^ 
which  will  be  *durty  feet  longer  and  corres- 
pondingly larger  has  been  launched.  And 
so  on  as  long  as  the  present  leviathan 
ocean  palaces  give  satisfaction  and  prove 
paying  investments,  they  wiU  increase  in 
size,  untH  another  better  mode  and  means 
of  ocean  travel  is  discovered.  So  there  is 
much  in  prospect  to  aid  the  future  of  QtU^ 
bee  as  a  port,  for  while  it  may  be  within  the 
financial  resources  of  our  government  to 
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make  the  river  and  gulf  absolutely  safe  up 

to  this  port  it  wiU  be  a  very  cosUy  and  risky 
•  "»*^«f^«  for  the  large  ships  to  venture 
any  further.    However,  it  all  remains  with 
our  business  men  whether  or  not  Quebec 
becomes  a  shipping  port.    A   few  jfcars 
ago.  perhaps  less  than  ten,  a  four  or  five 
thousand  ton  passenger  ship  was  about  the 
largest  seen  coming  to  the  port  of  Quebec. 
Tcday  we  have  them  of  twelve  thousand 
tons,  or  more  than  double  the  size  of  those 
m  commission  a  short  period  ago.   Among 
the  latter  class  is  the  ss.  Canada,  Capt.  Jones 
of  the  Dominion  line.    No  finer  ship  sails 
out  of  the  St  Lawrence,  and  it  was  my 
Sood  fortune  to  be  on  board  of  her,  on  one 
of  her  recent  outgoing  voyages.    The  day 
previous  to  my  sailing,  a  friend  of  mine  had 
left  for  I^don,  via  New  York,   in  order 
to  make  a  speedy  crossing  on   one  of  the 
fast    boats    leaving    that   port    I  got  to 
Liverpool  in  eight  days  from  the  date  of 
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sailing,  crossed  England  to  Harwich,  re- 
mained there  one  night  and  then  lost 
a  half  day  in  going  to  London,  to  find, 
my  friend  had  not  arrived,  and  when 
he  did,  that  evening,  he  had  a  wail  of  pro- 
tests against  his  ill-luck  and  the  bad  service 
and  meals  on  board  of  his  ship.  To  the 
credit  of  the  White  Star  line  I  may  sajl 
that  he  did  not  allude  to  one  of  their  fine 
ships,  and  furthermore  J  returned  on  one  of 
their  boats  via  New  York,  and  am  positive 
such  complaints,  as  my  friend  made,  are 
impossible  with  the  above  company.  The 
St  Lawrence  route,  as  I  have  said  before, 
has  many  advantages  over  New  York,  one 
of  which  is  the  two  or  three  days'  comfor- 
table river  sail  before  reaching  the  ocean, 
and  the  other  is  the  association  with  a  con- 
genial crowd  of  ;fellow  passengers.  You 
know  everybody  on  board  in  a  day  or  two, 
and  everybody  knows  you. 
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Jf tfolt  on  ASK,  CtetMMto 

But  of  the  meals  and  serrice  on  board 
the  Canada  I  cannot  speak  too  highly,  and 
they  are  worthy  of  the  mention  of  Chief 
Steward  Fisher,  who  certainly  !.  i ,  ib*.  in- 
terests of  the  passengers  and  ..yn.^r uy  i. 
heart  in  this  respect    Captain  ;  .n-;  I   a'fv 
a  charming  character,  in  add..        tu  bei  g 
a  good  mariner,  and  a  tri»>  over  ,  r    La.f. 
on  the   Canada,  is    a    deligi  tful  nk.-uie 
from    beginning  to  end.    After   iIk    .-. 
Perience  of  making  a  voyage  both  ^^j^'^l 
am  proud  of  the  very  advanced  and  comfor- 
table  accommodation,   given  travellers  to- 
day via  the  St.  Uwrence  route,  besides 
the  saving  financially  as  well.    You  cannot 
sail  from  New  Yofk  on  any  of  the  large 
ships,  first  cabin,  under  $90  and  upwards,  in 
addition  to  railway  fare  to  and  from  New 
York  while  you  can  have  passage  via  the 
Canadian  route  from  $55  upwards. 


I  think  ic  will  not  be 


out  of  place  to 
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give  here  the  menus  of  two  meals  in  one* 
diy,  OB  the  Canada,  which  will  convince- 
ftm  readsr  thait  passei^rs  on  a  ship  like 
thli  have  no  reason  to  comphun,  if  the  food 
is  good  and  well  served  as  it  i»  on  tins  ship. 
The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  menus : 

LUNCHEON 

Bloater  Toast. 
Chicken  Brotl^  Consomme  Sago- 


Roast  Ribs  of  Beef  and   Baked  Potatoes 
Baked  Jacket  and  Mashed  Potatoes 


COLD 

Fresh  Lobster  PrcseiVed  Sahaotr 

Roast  Beef  Roast  Veal  Benoist  Bed 
Roast  Goose 

Boiled  York  Han 

Ox  Tongue 
Boar's  Head  Bologna  Sausage 

Corned  Beef 
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Blueberry  Tart 


SWEEtSf 
^Widiacft  Pudding 


Small^  Pastry 


bananas 


Bis^its 


Lettuce 


Tea 


aaath. 


Cheete 
Coffee 


^^ 


DINNER 
Pate  de  Foie  Gras 

Okra  Tomato  Consomme  Spring 

Baked  Cod,  Sauce  Piquante 

li 

Broiled  Mutton    Cutlets  with  Peas 
Calfs  Head  en  Tortue 

Spaghetti  a  rAmericaine 

Roast  Sirloin  of   Beef,  Potato  Croquettes- 
Goose  and  Apple  Sauce 


r^ 
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Roast  Veal,  Lemon  Sauce 
BoUcd  Corned  Ox  Tongue  and  Vegetables 

Cauliflower 

Spanish  Onions 

Boiled  Rice 

Boiled,  Baked  and  Mashed  Potatoes 

Roast  Ptarmigan,  Port  Winiej  Sauce, 

Game  Chips 

Jam  Roll    PAdding  and  Sweet  Sauce 

Apple  Tart      Almond  Sponge  Cakes 

Cream  Comets 

Ice  Cream  and  Wafers 

Welsh  Rarebits 

Dessert      Biscuits      Cheese      Coffee 
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Mf/  ratow  ruttengmt 

Among  the  Canadian  passengers,  with- 
out mentioning  any  names,  it  was  interest- 
mg  to  enumerate  them  and  their  destina- 
bons.    One  old   lady  and  her  daughte. 
hailmg  from  Ontario,  were  going  to  join 
a  scn-m-bw  engaged  in  mining  in  Spain. 
Another   smi.lar   couple    from,   Montreal 
were  making  a  few  months'  visit  in  Eng- 
^d.  Two  young   Scotchmen   engaged  in 
busmess  m  the  aforenamed  city  were  going 
home  to  see  a  sick  mother,  whan  they  had 
not  seen  for  twelve  year,  ;  a  mother  and 
her  two  daughters  were  destined  to  Liepzie 
where  one  oi  the  daughter,  was  entering 
the  Conservatoire  of  Music  for  a  three 
years'  course;  another  passenger,   wife  of 
one  of  the  experts  in  the  Sydney  mines,  was 
gomg  home  to  bring  out  her  mother;  an- 
other lady  who  was   taken  ill   while  tra- 
velling w,th   her  husband  in    Canada  and 
who  had  to   remain  behind  to   recuperate 
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was  going  to  join  h^r  huilwBd;  another 
lady  was  returning  home  after  a  visit  to 
relatives  in  Canada,  and  so  the  list  goes  on. 
Everyone  has  some  object  in  going  or  com- 
ing, twit  all  are  happy,  and  full  of  good 
^irits  and  expectations:  all  cares  and 
worries  of  Kfe  are  cert  ly  left  behind, 
vIku  nuking  an  ocean  voyage. 

Now  the  difference  in  a  ship  returning  to 
Ae  United   States    from   Europe   in   t^e 
month  of   September,  is  that  almost  every 
passenger  on  board  is  an  American  return- 
ing home  from  a  season  abroad.    Conver- 
sation all  over  the  ship  constantly   drifts 
towards  the  doings,  sights  and  ej^periepcies 
of  tfie  respective  passengers.    It  is  a   re- 
gular education  to    sit   around  and  listen, 
and  it  amazes  one  to  realize  the  amount  oi 
travelling  the  American  indulges  in.  Swit- 
zerland,   France   and    Germany   are   now 
v.-aning     in    interest    alongside  of    Italy, 
Norway    and     Sweden,   the    interior    of 
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Egypt,  Algeria  and  mmy  other  wch  coun- 
tries  where  there  are  no  Cooks'  agencies 
^  where  ihe  ubiquitous  travellers  have 
«oe  made  a  regaUr  trodden  path. 

^<  the  iMnain^  in  Kem  ToHc 

xNew  Yorfc  is  not  above  practising  im- 
position  upon  strangers.     I  had  a  little  ex- 
perience on   my  arrival  Utere  from  the  ss. 
Baltic.    The  examination  of  vour  baggage 
IS  carried  on  after  much  the  same  system 
••  that  practised  in  Liverpool.     The'  pas- 
sengers leave  the  ship  a  few  mimites  after 
It.  arrival  and  w^  i„to  a  IcMig  shed  upon 
the  far  w^  of  which  aie  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  painted  in  iar^e  black  char:icters. 
You  immediately  get  near  the  inital  letter 
^f  your  surname  and  ^re  wait  uirtil  vonr 
baggage  arrives.  If  yoii  have  several  pieces 
you  need  not  expect  them  to  come  alto- 
gether,  but  on   the  whole,   vou    will   not 
have  long  to  wait,  as  there  b  no  lost  time  m 
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landing  baggage  dthcr  in  New  York,  or 
London.  After  you  have  got  your  pieces 
together  you  go  to  the  Custom  House  offi- 
cer's desk  and  he  assigns  you  an  officer  who 
examines  your  baggage  and  labels  it  with 
the  Custom's  passport  After  this,  you 
seek  an  express  or  carriage  agent  for  its 
removal.  Now,  here  is  where  you  run 
against  imposition.  If  you  are  not  aware 
of  the  cab  tariff  rates  in  New  York,  you 
are  charged  double.  If  you  happen  to 
know  them  it  is  all  the  same,  but  on  raising 
an  object-  n  the  agent  immediately  makes 
a  correctit  i.  The  same  thing  occurs  with 
the  express  company.  The  only  reason 
the  White  ^tar  line  permits  anything  of 
this  kind  wi  an  their  limits,  is  the  fact  that 
they  are  pos  ibl>  not  aware  of  it  Never- 
theless, the  imposition  was  so  flagrant  to 
several  passengers,  as  well  as  to  myself,  that 
I  imagine  it  will  not  be  long  before  the 
company  makes    scmhc     change    in    that 
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department,  similar  to  that  existing  on  the 
arrival  of  trains  of  ithe  New  York  Central 
and  Pcnsylvania  Railways. 

Ameriea'M  CHutoma 

After  my;    experience  of  nmning  the 
gauntlet  of  the  American  Customs  officials 
when  coming  over  from  Europe,  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  about  as 
strict  an  examination  of  oneself  and  belong- 
ings, as  in  any  other  country  I  have  ever 
been  in.  I  refer  to  this,  for  the  reason  that 
before  going  on  the  continent  several  years 
^o,  I  was  warned  thalt  the  Customs  offi- 
cials at  the  various  borders  were  a  menace 
to  one's  pleasures  of  travel.  In  making  a 
comparison  of  the  modus  operandi  of  the 
United  States,  with  that  of  other  countries 
I  have  visited,  I  think  the  former  is  at 
severe  as  any  of  them.    It  took  over  three 
hours  to  examine  and  pass  the  cabin  pas- 
scogers  of  ^  Baltic.    We  had  to  line  up 


in  the  dining  saloon  after  breakfast^  and 
wait  until  our  turn  came.    We  were  asked 
all  kinds  of  questions,  as  to  extra  clothing 
and  other  purchases,  which  we  had  made 
while  absent  from  America,  or,  if,  arriving 
on  this  side  for  the  first  time,  we  had  to 
give  a  list  of  the  dutiable  articles.    Then 
you  have  to  sign  a  manifest  and  give  your 
age,   place  of  birth,    where  you    reside, 
where  you   ai'e  going,  what  ailments  and 
sicknesses  you  have  been  afflicted  with,  your 
business,  etc.    You  have  to  sign  ypur  name 
several   times   and  generally   do  it  in  the 
wrong  places,  so  that  the  officer  has  to 
have  you  do  it  over  again.    There  is  about 
one  examining  officer  for  every  fifty  pas- 
sengers, so  that  the  reader  can  readily  sur- 
mise the  lengtii  of  time  it  takes  to  conform 
with  the  Customs  regulaitions  of  the  United 
States. 

Among  the   long  l^'st  of  passengers  on 
board  were  a  num         f  prominent  Amer- 


leans.  The  Ck)vemment  Custom's  officials 
•cemed  to  be  aware  of  this  fact,  and  every 
now  and  again  the  name  of  one  of  these 
distinguished  personages  would  be  called 
-mt  and  quietly  requested  to  go  to  a  special 
table  where  the  regular  examination  was 
less  severe.  They  were  the  favorites  of  a 
rovemnent,  which  claims  to  have  no  such 
thing  m  its  constitution. 

Progre»Hve  Ifew  York 

With  its  colossal  twenty-five  to  thirty 
Storey  buildings  towering  to  the  sky,  and 
in  such  numbers  that  no  one  seems  to  take 
nmch  notice  of  them,  although  it  is  not 
long  ago  that  any  one  of  them  would  have 
been  considered  wonders  of  the  nineteeth 
century.  To-day  they  are  as  thick  as  mush- 
I'ooms  as  the  saying  is. 

New  Yoric  is  a  city  every!  boy  and  girl. 
whether  American  or  Canadian,  should  see 
as  a  matter  of  education.    The  railway  fare 
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during  excursion  times  is  not  very  much 
and  they  can  find  board  and  lodging  as 
reasonable  as  they  want  them  to  be.    It  is 
a  city  where  you  will  find  every  modem  in- 
vention, in  course  of  operation,  where  art 
and  music   are   as   highly  cultivated   and 
taught,    as   anywhere    on   this    continent; 
where  the  atmosphere  is  filted  with  activity 
and  progress;  where    every  man    has  an 
opening  for  his  talent  and  an  opportunity 
for  his  ambition,  but  where  no   man   can 
exist  who  has  not  energy,  perseverance  and 
brains  to  surpass  the  thousands  of  compe- 
petitors  who  are  racing  for  the  same  object 
as  he  is  and  where  every  person  who  suc- 
ceeds, hundreds  fall  by  the  way-side.    But 
you  only  see  the  bright  side  of  New  York 
when  you  go  to  visit  it,  and  it  invigorates 
you  to  renewed  energies  and  a  better  love 
for  your  own  small  sphere  of  life  no  matter 
where  it  be,  and  Quebec  is  good  enough 
for  me. 
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The  White  Star  Line 

The  advent  of  the  Baltic,  the  largest  ship 
which  the  world  has  yet  seen  and  the  la- 
test addition  to  the  vessels  of  a  line  which 
has  always  sought  to  lead  the  way  in  the 
developme^t  of  ocean  travel,  suggests  the 
appropriateness  of  a  brief  epitome  of  the 
origin  and  progress  of  this  remarkable 
and  progressive  undertaking.  In  its  pre- 
sent form  the  White  Star  Line  dates  back 
to  1869,  when  the  Oceanic  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Company  was  formed,,  and  the  steamer 
Oceanic  was  decided  upon.  But  the  White 
Star  Line  had  an  existence  prior  to  this, 
for  the  well-known  red  burgee,  with  the 
white  star  emblazoned  thereon,  had  flown 
from  the  masthead  of  a  fleet  of  sailing  ves- 
sels which  during  the  Australian  gold  rush 
cairied  adventurous  miners  from  the  old 
world  to  seek  fortune  among  the  auriferous 
deposits  of  the  antipodes.  It  is  not  gen- 
erally recognized  that  the  extensive  trans- 
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fer  of  population  which  then  took  place  be- 
tween Europe  and  Austi  -lia  played  a  very 
important  part  in  the   development  of   the 
British  Mercantile  Marine.     This  is  strik- 
ingly exemplified  by  the  past  history  of  the 
White  Star  Line.     It  was  in  1867  that  the 
management  of   this   old-time  White  Star 
Line  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  late  Mr. 
Thos.  Henry-  Ismay,    and  he    speedily  set 
about  replacing  the  wooden  vessels  of  the 
fleet  with  iron  ones,  thus  showing  the  large 
and  go-ahead  views  with  which  he  was  im- 
bued, and  which  were  afterwards  to  play 
so  important  a  part  in  subsequent  shipping 
history.   In  1869  the  Oceanic  Steam  Navi- 
gation Company  was  formed,  and  in  thtf 
following  year,  Mr.  Ismay  was  joined  in 
partnership  by  Mr.  Wm.  Imrie,  of  the  firm 
of  Imrie,  Tomlinson  &  Co.,  in  whose  office 
Messrs.  Ismay  and  Imrie  h?id  been  appren- 
tices.   The  style  of  the  firm  was  Messrs. 
Ismay,  Imrie  and  Co.    A  fleet  of  steamers 
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was  resolved  upon,  and  Messrs.  Harland 
&  Wolf,  of  Beilfast,j  were  commissioned 
to  build  them,  and,  as  the  sequel  showed, 
every  succeeding  siteamer  but  one  which 
had  or  has  the  White  Star  flag.  The  first 
vessel  of  the  fleet  was  the  Oceanic,  which 
was  launched  in  August  1870,  and  in 
February  of  the  following  year  she  steam- 
ed into  the  Mersey,  and  speedily  convinced 
all  who  saw  her  that  a  new  era  had  begun 
in  th>e  history  of  trans-Atlantic  steam  navi- 
gation. She  was  long  and  narrow,  with 
yacht-like  lines,  and  was  rigged  as  a  four, 
masted  barque.  But  it  was  her  internal 
arrangements  which  constituted  the  chief 
departure  from  existing  models.  The  first- 
class  dining  saloon  and  the  first  cabin  state- 
rooms v/ere  amidships,  and  natural  ventila- 
tion was  secured  wherever  possible  with 
the  result  that  the  travelling  public  soon 
realized  thalt  the  new  boat  possessed  mark- 
ed advantages.    The  popularity  of  the  type 
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and  i,he  line  were  ^t  once  assured.  The 
Oceanic  was  ^eedily  followed  bj^  the  Bal- 
tic, Republic,  Adriatic,  and  Celtic,  and  also 
the  Asiatic,  Gaelic,  Belgic,  and  Tropic, 
which  were  afterwards  sold ;  and  in  1874-5 
were  built  a  unique  pair  of  steamers,  the 
Britannic  and  Germanic,  whose  long  life 
and  excellent  work  are  alone  sufficient  to 
put  the  hall  mark  of  sterling  worth  on 
Messrs.  Harland  &  Wolfs  workmanship. 

The  latter  vessel  is  still  running,  though 
she  has  been  diverted  from  the  New  York 
to  the  Canadian  trade,  and  her  beautif'il 
saloons  and  state-rooms  are  classed  as  se- 
cond cabin  accommodation.    A  somewhat 
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Bemarkable  Feature  of  the  Early  Mielory 
of  the  White  Star  Line 

was  the  number  of  ships  sold.    A  progres- 
sive policy  frequently  showed  that  it  was 
possible  to  build  more  suitable  vessels  for 
a  special  trade,  and  when  these  were  ready 
the  boats  they  replaced  were  promptly  dis- 
posed of    the    excellence  of    Harland    & 
Wolff's  workmanship  ensuring  a  plethora 
of  customers  from   whom  to   select.    We 
have  already  mentioned  four  vessels  which 
were  so  sold,  the  others  being  the  Baltic, 
Republic,     Arabic,     Celtic,     Runic,     and 
Oceanic.    Very  wisely,    if    for   no   other 
sentimental  reasons  the  White  Star  man- 
agement  has   perpetuated    these   popular 
appelations.     The   Baltic   is   in    common 
parlance  a  marvel.    When  eighteen  years 
old,  with  her  original  boilers  and  compound 
engines,  she  made  the  run  between  Queens- 
town  and   New  York  in  a  little  over  7i 
days.    Since  then   she   has  received  new 
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engines  and  boilers,  and  her  passengers' 
quarters  have  been  re-arranged  and  re- 
decorated, so  that  she  is  a  smaller  edition 
of  the  Majestic  and  Teutonic.  She  soon 
showed'  that  she  was  worth  the  money 
spent  upon  her,  for  in  August,  1896,  she 
occupied  only  6  days  21  hours  38  minutes 
between  Queenstown  and  New  York.  Two 
important  events  in  the  history  of  the  line 
are  the  advent  of  the  Teutonic  and  Majes- 
tic, magnificent  vessels  of  an  average 
twenty-knot  speed,  and  built  with  a  viev» 
to  employment  not  only  as  mail  and  pas" 
senger  carriers,  but  also  as  armed  cruisers. 
Then  on  January  14th,  1899,  was  launched 
the  famous  Oceanic,  and  the  contrast  be- 
tween her  and  her  predecessor  strikingly 
shows  the  development  of  three  decades. 

1869—420  length,  42  beam,  29  depth, 
42 1 1  tons. 

1899-^704  length,   68  beam,   44   depth* 
17,274  tons. 
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The  Firat  Baitie 

was  approximatively  similar    to    the  first 
Oceanic,  so  that  the  tonnage  of  the  present 
Baltic,  24,000,  brings  into  still  stronger  re- 
lief the  marked  progress  which  the  White 
Star  Line  have  made.    Going  back  to  1884 
their  fleet  numbered  twenty  vessels  of  347,- 
829  tons,  an   average  of   11,220   tons   per 
steamer.     The  Oceanic  did  not  remain  the 
largest  vessel  of  the  fleet,,  for  after  her  came 
the  Celtic,  20,904  tons,  and  the  Cedric,  21,- 
035  tons,  vessels  to  which  the  Baltic  with 
her  24,000  tons,  is   a   younger  but  bigger 
sister.    But   while  all   these   changes  and 
developments  were  occurring  in  the  North 
Atlantic  fleet  tlie  management  of  the  huge 
concern  had  also  undergone  some  change. 

In  1881  Mr.  W.S.  Graves,  son  of  the  late 
M.P.  of  that  name,  was  admitted  a  partner 
and  ten  years  later,  Mr.  T.  H.  Ismay's  two 
elder    sons     Mr.     J.    Bruce    Ismav     and 
Mr.  James  H.  Ismay,    were  also  admitted 
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members  of  the  finn.  This  was  on  the  ist 
January,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  1891, 
Mr.  Ismayl  retired  from  the  firm  of  Ismay, 
Tmrie  &  Co.,  but  retained  control  as  chair- 
man of  the  White  Star  Line.  The  more 
recent  developments  in  the  management  of 
the  line  are  too  recent  and  too  well-known 
to  need  mention.  We  have  already  men- 
tioned that  all  the  vessels  of  the  White  Star 
fleets  have,  with  one  exception,  been  built 
by  Messrs.  Harland  &  Wolff;  the  late  Sir 
Ed.  Hanand  and  the  Right  Hon.  W.  J. 
Pierrie  being  in  no  small  degree  respon- 
sible for  the  high  excellence  of  the  White 
Star  fleets.  The  list  of  services  at  present 
conducted  by  the  White  Star  Line  is  as  fol- 
lows : 
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AMERICAN  SERVICE)! 
MAIL  AND  PASSENGER  STEii.  ei,s 

^ew  York 

Germanic "Ton* 

Oceanic  (ts)  *. 5»07o 

Majestic  (t.s.) • ^7,274 

Teutonic  (t.s  )     ^°'°oo 

*BaItic  (t.s.)   .   •■••  '°'°°o 

*Cedric  (Is.) 24,000 

*CeItic  (t.s.)     21,000 

Arabic  (ts )   21,000 

*The  three  iarg:est-;esse,s -in' the  ;^^d: 
Boston 
*Republic  (t.s.) 

Cretic  (t,s.)    ..   '5,378 

Canopic  (t  s.) '3,507 

Romanic  (t  s  )    12,096 

Cymric  (t.s.)      "'394 

*The  largest';esseVin'  tiie'  Boston  '4^ 
^^mm  AND  uve  stooi  steamers 


Geor^< 
Cevic  ( 
Bovic  ( 
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6,583 


COLONIAL  SERVICES 
IfewZeaiand 

Tons 

♦Athenic   (t.s.)    12,234 

*Corinthic  (t.s.) 12,231 

*Ionic  (t.s.) 12,234 

S^J^i;;  (^^•), 7,755 

Delphis  (t.s.) ....     8,273 

♦The  largest  vessels  in  the  New  Zealand 
trade. 

'     Australia 

Afric  (t.s.) 11,948 

Medic  (t.s.)   ....    11,984 

Runic  (t.s.) 12,482 

Suevic  (t.s.)    12,500 

Persic  (ts.) ii,974 

The   largest    vessels    sailing  from    the 
United  Kingdom  in  the  Australian  trade. 

Cufic  (ts.) 8,200 

Tropic  (ts.) 8,200 

PACIFIC  SERVICE 
Doric 4,676 

Copjc 4,356 

Gaelic 4,205 


Practically  all  the  vessels,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, are  propelled  by  twin-screws    The 
headquarters  of  the  line  are.  of  course,  in 
L.verp^l,  and  the  striking  pile   in   which 
the  staff  are  housed  bears    further  tribute 
to  the  enterprise  of  the  firm.    The  build- 
>ng  was  designed  by  Mr.    Norman  Shaw 
K.A    and  commands,  by  reason  of  its  great 
height,  comprehensive  views   of  the  Mer- 
sey'and  its  dock  system. 

Th»  BaUie  of  1904 

The  Baltic  arrived  in  the  Mersey  from  Bel- 
fast on  the  evening  of  the  ,3rd  June,  .904, 
and  her  arnval  was  witnessed  by  an  ad- 
m.nng  crowd  of  spectators  who  gathered 
on  the  Landing  Stage  and  the  points  of 
vantage  in  its  vicinity  to  view  Liverpool's 
latest  leviathian. 

h  "I'^^T""'  "^Length.  725.9  feet; 
breadth.  75  feet;  depth,  49  feet;  and  24,000 
tons. 
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It  was  thought   that   the   Ceitic   would 
make  the    high-water  level  of    individual 
size.    Then  came  the  Cedric,  slijjhtiy   lar- 
ger, and  now  the  Baltic  is   approximately 
3,000  tons  bigger   than  either.    Thirty  or 
forty  years  ago  a  3,000  ton  ship  was  deemed 
a    monster,  but  so  huge  are  the  vessels 
named  that  it  is  imposr>ible  to  tell  by  an  ex- 
ternal examination  that  the  three  steamers 
are  not  identical  in  point  of  size.    In  fact, 
none  of  these  vessels  look  their  bigness. 
This  is  due  to  their  general  handsome  ap- 
pearance.   Let  us  contrast  the  Baltic  with 
that  historic  leviathian  of  modern  times-— 
the  prematurely-born  Great  Eastern. 
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Great  Mattem 

Wth  over  all,  691  feet 
Tonnage,  22,500. 
Speed,  8  to  II  knots. 
Weight  of  plates,  7  cwt. 
Size  of  plates,  loa  by  aft  9  in. 

BalHe 

I^ength  over  all,  ;r26  feet 

Tornage,  24,000. 

Speed,  17  knots. 

Weight  of  plates,  28ft.  by  41ft. 

The  Great  East*.m   «     -^  *»"• 
failure-  i^\  .  ^^  *  commercial 

tailure,  th,  success  of  the  Baltic,  judging 

by  *he  experience  of  the  Celtic  and  S 
»s  assured.  *^canc 

Of  ^f"'  ^'  "^  «»--«y  >"y  accun.te  idea 
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Immensity  of  thi»  Vessel 

Her  capacity  for  cargo  is  not  less  that 
28,000  tons,  and  when  loaded  to  her  Plim- 
soll  mark  the  water  she  displaces  weighs 
40,740  tons.    The   double   bottom   of   the 
ship  is,  of  course,  "contrived  a  double  debt 
to  pay."     It  is  an  element  of  safety  should 
the  vessel  take  the  ground,  and  it  also  pro- 
vides an  ecoiiomical  means  of  carrying  bal- 
last. Tb  --^  tanks  or  cells  of  the  double  box- 
like botu.ai  will  hold  6,500  tons  of  water, 
and  the  powerful  pumps   with   which  the 
ship  is  equipped  will  enable  these  spaces 
to  be  fiUed  or  emptied  of  water  in  a  very 
short  time.    Ocean   passengers    all   know 
how  irresponsibly  a    light  ship    rolls  and 
pitches  during  heavy  weather.    The  Baltic 
cannot  behave  in  this  unseemly  and  undig- 
nified    manner,    for    thi'         easons: — ist, 
her  great  weight  will  keep  her  steady ;  2nd, 
when  she  has  not  much  cargo  aboard  the 
6,500  tons  of  water  ballast  will  prevent  any 
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excessive  motion;  and  3rd    she   h..   k-, 
°  '^eeP'ng  a  vessel  upright. 

side  ai->ve    th!     """*"«  *"  a>ong  the 

-y.mesearetm'rfj:::    ^"=^^'-'    t° 
are  mechanically  drL  k  '°"''  "« 

drauliV  ™,  ,.•        ,  ^^  Powerful  hy- 

cula  ri    H.  '■"""'='  ♦"S^ther,  to  se- 

cure a  ngidity  and  strength  that  wil  .,  I 
at  the  terrific  strains  such  a  b„g  ^J  w^' 
^h.p  will  have  to  contend  wift^nl.  nIT 
Atlantic  hurricane,  and  even  wl  ,S 

trymg  to  sh,ps  even  in  calms. 
The  Baltic,  like  the  Cedric,  and  the  Cel- 


tic,  has  four  masts  and  up  the  inside  of  the 
foremast  runs  an  iron  ladder,  up  which 
the  look-out  climbs,  and  emerges  like  a 
figure  on  a  Dutch  clock  through  a  door  into 
the  crow's  nest  The  funnels  are  immense 
and  the  observer  should  remember  that 
the  furnaces  are  a  considerable  distance 
below  where  the  funnels  pierce  the  boat 
deck.  « 

The  nomenclature  and  position  of  her 
decks  are  apparent  from  the  sectional  draw- 
ing which  we  produce  herewith.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  extensive  hold  space  is  insu- 
lated for  the  cold  storage. 
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^^  Orana  Dtning  Saloon 

B  a  model  of  elegance  and  comfort     It, 
»«e  may  be  judged  from  the  Stf^t^ 

a^  •  ^aleff' ""*  °^  *-'^'-'' ^3^ 
"     "  '^^^"^  fo'-  370  passengers.    It  does 

•ronm        /i.  ^^   first-class   smoke- 

-d^  t:rSrt"f  '"^  '"''"^-  «»^ 

oarent  Iv,  °^  Passengers  is  ap- 

^rent,  wh.le  staterooms  have  been  design- 

^^  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  most  fastidio':s 

•Even    thethW   class    passengers  have 
Anmg  saloons  fitted  with  revolving  chairl 
tt.ey  also  have  sm<*ing.rooms.  an 'a  ,  rje' 
-n,ber  of  two,  three,  and  four-berth  statl 

tteremay    be    over  3,000  of    then,    will 
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hardly,  save  for  the  overchanging  nautical 
panorama  presented  to  their  view,  realize 
that  they  are  at  sea.     Especially  will   this 
be  the  case  with  the  370  cabin  passengers, 
for  they  will  be  berthed  amidships,  where 
there   can  be  no  appreciable  motion.    The 
accommodation  is  luxurious  for  first-class, 
for  whom  a  large  number  of  separate  and 
distinct  suits  i  of  apartments  are  provided, 
consisting  of  sta^teroom,  sitting-room,  bath- 
room, etc.,  and  comfortable  for  all.  Ample 
promenade    space     is   provided    for   first, 
second,     and    third-class    voyagers,     and 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  living  spaces, 
whether  in  saloons  or  sleeping  apartments, 
there  is   c'enty  of   room,    ventilation,  and, 
light,  and  of  course,  during  the  inclement 
season  of  the  year,  heat  also. 
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other  Notes  About  The  Baltic 

The  Baltic  carries  boats  and  life-savW 
gear  sufficient  for  the  3,000  passengers  a^d 
370  crew  winch  she  may  caro^  and  all  the 
latter  are  regularly  drilled  in  the  handling 
of  tfie  boats,  so  that  on  emergency  there 
would  be  no  confusion  so  far  as  the  crew 
are  concerned.  ^  «.rew 

The  appliances  for  rapidly  loading  or 
discharging  the  Bakic  are  most  perfect,  for 
as  she  IS  a  very  costly  ship,  it  is  necessary 
that  she  should  be  turtied  quickly.  A  ship 
in  dock  IS  spending  money,  but  a  ship  at 
sea  may  be  earning  something. 

The  windlass,  cables,  and  anchors  are 
starthng;  the  former  might,  indeed,  be  an 
ordmary^sized  ship's  engine. 

The  shifting  chocks,,  hawser  pipes,  and 
moonng  bits  are  such  as  would  astonish 
an  old  timer  almost  into  a  fit  The  deck 
winches  are  immense,  and  appear  to  be 
planted   in   every  necessarj-  and  available 
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space.  These,  are,  pf  course,  essential  for 
the  filling  up  of  the  great  cavities  dubbed 
out  of  courtesy  holds. 

Every  suggestion  which  long  experience 
and  profound  knowledge  could  conjure  up 
for  the  successful  working  of  the  great  ship 
is  evidenced  in  all  departments. 

There  is  an  en(tire  absence  of  that  feeling 
of  being  closdy  confined  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  so  many  vessels,  even  of  the  lar- 
ger class. 

Light  is  to  be  found  in  every  comer 
whether  that  king  of  all  lights— daylight— 
or  that  magnificent  substitutes  electric  light 

In  designing  and  building  the  Baltic,  a 
special  study  has  been  made  of  the  kitchens 
and  other  apartments  utilized  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  food  of  the  multitude  con- 
stituted by;  the  passengers  and  crews  of  this 
vessel.  Kitchen,  larders,  bakeries,  etc., 
are  equal  to  any  in  the  best  and  largest 
London  hwtel. 
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The  engine,  have  been  buitt  by  Messrs. 
Harland  and  Wolff,  and  are  of  the  qua- 
dniple  expansion  type,    arranged    on    the 
balanc^  pnnciple,  so  as  to  minimise  vibra- 
fon.    H,gh  speed  is  not  aimed  at,  but  a 
good  mode,^te  speed  and  great  comfort  is 
a   -red.    The  vessel  is  a  twin-screw,  and 
her  engme-room  and    stockh  Ids  are    well 
ventiUted  and  tbu,  the  fir.  .e„  come  wUh' 

and  healthy  surroundings.  ^ 

fc-nl!"  ;^?""'  '"  ''"■  """""ction  and  fit- 

^'  ''t'*' '=°"'°^'  ""d  convenience  of 
*ose  on  board.    One  feature  is  noticeable 

LT",^.^^  **  I»»»«ng«"  decks   and 
that  shoald  be  gratifying  to  those  travelling 

Instead  of  bemg  sheathed  with  wood,  the 
steel  deck  plating  is  covered  with  a  compo- 
sition  called  "litosilo." 
Here  is  a  list  of  the  chief  articles  of 
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F6od  Consumed  on  a  Round  Voytige 

Beef,  Fresh 36,000  lbs. 

Beef,  Corned 1,500  lbs. 

Mutton 9,000  lbs. 

Lamb ',000  lbs. 

Veal i, 000  lbs. 

Pork 600  lbs. 

Fresh  Fish 2,500  lbs. 

Pickled  Fish,  &c 10  barrels. 

Eggs \ 1,200  doz. 

Chickens 500  couples. 

Fowls 300  couples.- 

Ducks 200  couplet 

Geese 6  dot. 

Grouse 100  bract 

Turkeys 120 

Apples 40  barrels 

Oranges 400  boxes,  each  of  400 

Potatoes 33  *on8 

Carrots  and  Turnips    2^  tons 

Cabbages ....  800 

Onions i  ton 

Cheese i  ton 

Milk 750  gallons 

Bread,  &c 40  tons 
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How  mud.  wine,  spiriu,  ale,  and  .tout 
w  drunk  on  board  we  would  rather  not  say 
But  to  carry  all  the  eatable,  and  drinkables 
consumed,  and  the  men  who  cook  and  serve 
the  food,  would  require  a  vessel  so  large 
that  not  many  years  back  it  would  have 
been  thought  quite  a  big  ocean  liner. 

The  HotH  Of  TV  Pulun) 

ITie  hotel  of  the  future  will  b-  the  home 
of  all  whether  single  or  married.    The  tra- 
veller or  drfmmer,  who  once  commanded 
the  first  attention,  the  best  room,  the  low- 
est  pnce,  will  have  to  take  a  back  seat  or 
SO  where    there  is    no    distinction,  or   to 
hotels  specially   catering  to    his     require- 
ments^ Sud,   is  the  trend  of  civilization. 
New  York  has  taken  the  lead  in    this  re- 
spect.     See   her   mighty   hotels   towermg 

«ores  of  stories  high  into  the  air;  note 
aiose  under  contraction  and  those  talked 
of,  and  you  begin  to  ask  yourself  if  there 
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will  be  any  room  left  for  private  residences, 
when  all  the  theatres  and  hotels  are  built 
The  servant  girl  prolilem  is  helping  to 
bring  about  this  change.  The  desire  to 
curtail  the  cares  of  housekeeping  is  simi- 
larly responsible.  As  Dumas  says: — 
"everything  likes  to  live,  the  flowers,  the 
trees,  etc."  So  do  human  beings,  but  on 
this  continent,  1  more  uncivilized  as  some 
writers  think,  than  in  ,the  first  days  of  its 
discovery,  they  clamour  for  comfort,  ease 
and  luxury,  |to  offset  the  strenuous  strain 
of  earning  their  daily  bread.  In  almost 
any  Canadian  city  a  large  percentage  of 
famil'»s  are  without  servant  girls.  They 
are  becoming  go  scarce,  so  unreasonable 
in  their  demands,  that  the  thrifty  house- 
wives prefer  to  do  without  them.  This  is 
all  very  well  for  a  time,  but  a  solution  must 
be  worked  out  to  meet  the  inevitable 
trouble.  One  great  assistance  will  be  the 
erection  of  apartment  houses,   so  urgently 
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needed  or  family  hotels.  Living  i„  a  flat  of 
five  or  seven  rooms  with  all  the  modem  con- 
veniences,  with  a  janitor  to  look  after  the 
heating,  snow  and  chores,  a  small  family 
can  hve  i„  a  very  independent  style.  But 
with  the  self  contained  residences  the 
work  IS  considerably  increased. 

QoAhroaA  To  Appreeiate  TM»g» 

You  have  to  go  abroad  to  appreciate 
things  that  are  up-to-date  and    belonging 
to  this  progressive  age.    You  have  also  to 
go  abroad  to  see  how  badly  things  are 
done  m  comparison  with  your  own  town. 
When  they  turn  out  the  latter  way  you  re- 
turn home  more  than  ever  satisfied  with 
your  place  of  abode.  Canadians,  who  never 
move  out  of  their  country,  never  can  appre- 
ciate how  grand  and  beautiful  their  coun- 
try really  is.     So  it  is  with  Quebecers  and 
their    city.     Not  only    is   it  quaint;  his- 
toric  and   picturesquely  situated,   but  its 
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principal  buildings  are  so  solid  and  fresh 
looking,  its  streets  and  parks  so  clean  and 
tidy,  its  air  so  pure  and  balmy,  its  people 
so  hospitable  and  orderly,  that  one  can 
say  without  question  that  it  is  to-day  the 
king  city  of  Canada.  This  is  a  new  title, 
but  a  deserving  one,  and  one  which  His 
Majesty  would  feel  proud  of  were  he  to 
visit  the  Old  ^odc  City  in  its  present  state 
of  good  preservation. 
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aoiUBt  QUMBBCt 

After  my  return  to  Quebec  I  had  the- 
P^asure  of  meeting  Mr.  John  Morlel    t 

Canada,  he  replied  .hat  it  was  quite  impos- 

Sf  ilr         '°    °™  ^"^"-"S  '*^  »  cor- 
«ct  unpression  of  a  cou«,y  fa  scampering 

ttrough  .t  as  he  was  doing.    He  even  we^ 

further,  and  said  that  it  would  be  dimcul 

years    He  rehed  much  upon  the  opinions 
of  otters,  who  had  spent  their  livesTn  tW 
ountry     to  be  enlightened   with    reliabL 
data  and  impressions. 

In    conclusion   I    „ight   iterate    Mr. 
Money  swords  and  say  that  it  is   imposJ 
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sible  in  the  few  days  I  spent  in  England 
to  form  anything  like  a  true  impression  of 
the  lives,  habits  and  customs  of  the  Eng- 
lish people.  I  have  only  aittempted  to  offer 
many  little  "tips,"  in  as  terse  a  manner  as 
possible  which  may  be  of  value  to  those 
making  their  maiden  voyage  and  to  refresh 
the  memories  of  those  who  have  done  so. 

I  can  do  no  better  than  conclude  with 
the  appropriate  words  of  William  Dean 
Howells,  "If  any  one  shall  say  that  my 
little  pictures  are  superficial,  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  gainsay  him.  I  shall  only  answer 
that  most  pictures  represent  the  surfaces  of 
things,  and  I  shall  frankly  own  that  I  have 
at  no  time  attempted  to  employ  the  Roedfc- 
gen  rays  in  my  snap-shots  of  London  as- 
pects." 
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ISIB"   V 


A  POSITIVE 
CUR^  ROR  SBA  NAUSEA 


A  certain  Spanish  knight,  very  poor  but 
proud,  as  his  birth  was  as  high  as  a  King's, 
arrived  late  one  evening  at  an  inn  in  France! 
Riding  up  to  the  entrance  on  his  forlorn 
nag  he  fell  to  battering  the  gate.  He 
finally  awakened  the  landlord,  who,  peering 
out  into  the  night  called, 
"Who  is  there?" 

"Don  Inan  Hermandez  de  Villaneuve, 
Count  of  Malopra,  Knight  Santiago  and 
Alcantra,"  replied  the  Spaniard. 
^^  "I  am  very  sorry"  shouted  the  landlord, 
"but  I  hav'nt  room  for  all  the  gentlemen' 
you  mention,"  and  he  slammed  the  window. 
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A  group  of  merry  commercial  travellers 
were  seated  in  the  smoking  room,  when  sud- 
denly Bodkins  volunlteered  a  story  of  a  re- 
markable find  he  once  had. 

When  I  was  a  young  man  I  was  employ- 
ed in  a  large  house  in  the  city,  and  as  usual, 
with  persons  of  my  age,  I  fell  in  love  with 
a  young  lady,  and  in  due  course  of  time  was 
engaged.  About  two  months  before  our 
marriage  was  to  take  placej,  I  was  suddenly 
sent  to  Australia  on  very  important  busi- 
ness. I  took  a  hasty  and  affectionate  leave 
of  my  intended,  with  the  promise  to  write  to 
each  other  often.  I  was  detained  longer 
than  I  expected  to  be,  but  just  before  I 
sailed  for  home  I  bought  a  handsome  and 
valuable  ring,  intending  it  as  a  "coming 
hom^"  present  for  my  sweetheart 

As  I  was  near  by  the  shore  and  reading 
the  paper  which  the  pilot  had  brought  on 
board,  curiously  enough  my  eye  fell  on  the 
marriages,  and  then  I  saw  an  annoimce- 
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"The  diamond  ring"   exclaimed  several. 
No    said  the  merry  Bodkins,  preserving 
the  same  gravity  "it  was  a  fish  bone." 

♦  *  * 

A  young  lady  at  a  fashionable  hotel  sat 
h*s.de  a  deaf  old  gentleman,  and  in  con- 
LTnS.    asked    him:    "!>,,„„    ,^, 

Old  Gentleman-What  do  you  say? 

Young  Lady-(Shoating  with  all  general 
conversat  on  stopped  that  guests  might 
hsten.)     I  said,  do  you  like  bananas' 

0!d  Gentleman-No,  my  dear,  I  don't 
I'k"  pajamas.  The  old-fashioned  night 
Shirt  is  good  enough  for  me. 


An  hotel  domestic,  newly  engaged,  pre- 
sented to  her  master  one  morning  a  pair  of 
boots,  the  leg  of  ont  of  which  was  much 
longer  than  the  other. 

"How  comes  it  that  these  boots  are  not 
the  same  length"? 

•'  I  don't  know  sir,  but  what  bothers  me, 

is  that  the  pair  downstairs  are  in  the  same 

fix." 

*     *        «        * 

Three  different  waiters  at  an  hotel,  asked 
the  Editor,  at  dinner,  in  quick  succession,  if 
he  would  have  soup.  A  little  annoyed  he 
said  to  th-  last:  "Is  it  compulsory"? 

"No  Sir,"  answered  our  friend,  "I  think 

it  is  mock  turtle." 

m        *        * 

A  clumsy  waiter  upset  a  cup  of  tea  on  the 
shoulder  of  a  guest. 

"Shall  I  bring  you  another  napkin?" 
asked  the  waiter. 

"Perhaps"  said  the  guest  "you  had  better 
bring  me  a  macintosh." 
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Patrick  Mulvany  was  a  waiter  in  a  hotel. 
Suddenly  he  was  taken  ill  and  sent  for  the 
doctor.    The  doctor  arriving,  said:  "Keep 
up  your  courage,   Pat,  you  can   only  die 
once."    "That'),  what  bothers  me  entirely, 
replied  Pat;  if  I  could  die  a  few  times  more 
this  once  would'nt  trouble  me." 
*        *        * 
"Have  you  boarded  long  at  this  house"? 
enquired  the  new  boarder  of  the  dejected 
man  sitting  next  to  him. 
About  ten  years. 

I  don't  see  how  you  can  stand  it,  why 
have'nt  you  left  long  ago? 

No  other  place  to  go  to,  said  the  other 
dismaJly,  the  landlad/s  my  wife. 
*        ♦        ♦ 
'You  are  the  first  American  I  ever 


Sh< 


heard  say  that  he  liked  London  better  than 
Paris.    Why  do  you  ? 

He— They  understand  my  French  better 
in  London  than  in  Paris. 
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An  Irishman  who  was  not  going  to  have 
the  Yankees  riding  roughshod  over  every 
nation,  turned  on  them  and  said : 

"Bedad  we've  got  the  same  machine  in 
Ireland,  only  ours  is  more  perfect,  for  if  you 
don't  like  the  sausage  you  can  put  them  back 
into  the  machine,  and  by  reversing  the 
action    they'll  come    out  live  pig    again, 

where  he  >Yent  in. 

>ti        *        * 

Visitor— (o^  the  field  of  Waterloo)  "Are 
you  planting  potatoes  on  the  old  battlefield. 
Farmer?" 

Farmer — "No  sir,  they  are  not  potatoes. 
I'm  just  scalttering  a  few  bullets  for  the 
benefit  of  English  and  American  tourists." 

*  >l>  4> 

"Can't  I  be  waited  on"?  asked  the  hungry 
customer. 

"Certainly"  said  the  floor  manager, 
"have  you  been  waiting  long." 

"Long  enough  to  make  me  feel  that  I  am 
a  waiter  myself." 
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Into  the  harbor  the  good  ship  steamed, 
serene  against  wind  and  tide. 

"They  've  dropped  their  anchor,,  the 
young  man  said,  to  his  bonny  and  lovely 
bride.  ' 

And  the  wife  so  fair,  with  the  golden  hair 
m  tones  of  reproach,  replied  ;— 

"It  serves  them  right  for  their  careless- 
ness,  m  hanging  it  over  the  side." 

*  *        * 

Hostess—And  I  suppose  you  went  up  the 
Rhine"  ? 

Mrs.  NeweaItl>-(who  has  been  bother- 
ing them  with  her  travelling  expenr/.-s) ; 
"Ol^  indeed  yes,  and  many  other  moun- 
tains." 

*  ♦        * 

"Man  overboard"  cried  the  sailor,  seeing 
a  man  fall  infto  the  sea. 

What  do  you  mean  with  your  'man  over- 
board' gasped  the  unfortunate  bobbing  up. 
"Baron  von  Feiglestock  is  overboard." 
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All  the  crew  had  been  saved,  but  one  poor 
fellow  who  was  brought  ashore  un- 
conscious. The  curate  turned  to  the  by- 
standers. 

"How  do  you  proceed  in  the  case  of  one 
apparently  drowned"? 

"S'arch  his  pockets." 

4i  ♦  4( 

Hewitt— I  sat  at  the  table  next  to  yours 
at  the  restaurant  yesterday  and  I  couldn't 
see  why  you  laughed  at  the  sitories  Grewitt 
was  telling  me. 

Jewitt — He  was  paying  for  the  dinner. 

♦  *         4^ 

"I  suppose  your  daughter  acquired  a 
great  deal  of  manners  from  her  foreign  ex- 
periences" ? 

"Oh  no,  she  lost  all  her  manners  and 

brought  home  a  lot  of  airs." 

*  *        * 

Why  is  an  idea  like  the  sea? 
Because  it  is  a  notion  (an  ocean). 
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At  a  smaL  railway  station  after  a  porter 
had  helped  a  passenger  with  his  luggage 
into  the  van,  the  traveller  politely  tipped  the 
porter  with  a  penny. 

He  was  about  to  get  seated  when  the  por- 
ter turned  quickly  to  him  and  said: 

"I  beg  your  pardon  sir,  what  paper  did 
you  say"? 

The  traveller  saw  the  point  and  added 
two  pence  more. 

*        *        *     •     . 

Madame  Newriche — ^I  want  a  first  class 
passage  to  London. 
Agent — ^Yes  ma'am. 

Madame  Newriche — ^And  I  insist  upon 
having  a  smooth  passage  no  matter  what 
it  costs. 

Ht  *  Hf 

Did  that  English  traveller  say  he  would 
shake  the  dust  of  America  from  hia shoes?" 

"No,  he  said  his  valet  would  do  it  for 
him." 
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Mrs.  Menage— (Laying  down  morning 
paper  in  disgttst) :  This  catering  to  servants 
is  going  too  far. 

Mr.  M. — What  now? 

Mrs.M.— All  the  papers  full  of  advertise- 
ents  of  Cook's  excursions.  It's  ridiculous 
putting  such  ideas  into  their  heads  when 

they  can  be  least  spared. 

*        *        * 

A  lady  at  sea  full  of  delicate  appre- 
hv.  sions  in  a  gale  of  wind,  cried  out  among 
other  pretty  exclamatitms :  "We  shall  all  go 
to  the  bottom.  Mercy  on  us,  how  my  head 
swims."  "Madam,  never  fear,"  said  one  of 
the  sailors,  "you  can  never  go  to  tlie  bot- 
tom while  your  head  swims." 

»  «  4t 

Uncle  Hiram— (United  States):  They 
say  the  sun  never  sets  on  the  British  Em- 
pire. 

Aunt  Hannah:  Doesn't  It,  now?  And 
we  have  such  magnificent  sunsets  over  here. 
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"Waiter"  said  young  civil  engiiieer,  after 

vainly  struggling  with  knife  and  fork  for 

fully    ten  minutes  on  an    alleged  spring 

chicken,  "bring  me  a  chisel,  a  steel  wedge 

and  a  heavy  hammer,  for  I'm  interested 

now,  and  am  deltermined  to  see  of  what 

material  this  thing  is  made." 
41         «         * 

The  mate  of  a  ship  at  the  critical  moment 

of  a  storm  shouted  out : — 

"Let  go  the  topsail  halyards" 

"I  ain't  a  touching  'em  sir,"  was  the  reply 

of  a  niewly  shipped  sailor. 
«        *        * 

Mr.  Sealove — (In  parlor  on  outgoing 
steamer)  Tell  our  daughter  to  sing  some- 
thing less  doleful,  my  dear. 

Mrs.  Sealove — That  is  not  our  daughter, 
it  is  the  foghorn. 

4r  *  « 

Seasick  passenger  to  dedc  steward — 
Luncheon  so  quidc  ?  Why  breakfast  came 
up  only  a  few  minutes  ago. 
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